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Semi-Solid Buttermilk helps pigs over the vac- 
cination period because it keeps them stron 
and healthy and purifies the blood. Farmers an 
ers by the thousands are marketing more hogs be- 
cause their josses are less — Semi-Solid turns the trick. 


Semi- Solid 
Buttermilk 


Saves pigs— develops them into extra-weight 
hogs that you market earlier 
at higher prices. Nothing 
better— saves you more 
money. Most convenient 
form for feeding. 


Order Today 
Use the Coupon 


Sign your name and enclose 
check for $3 and mail at once for f 
50-Ib. can. You get credit for 
this amount on first barrel 
order — makes this trial 
can FREE. 





























BUTTERMILK PRODUCERS, Inc. 

| Room 450 , 4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago 

| Send me the 60-Ib. can of Semi-Solid Buttermilk. I 
will feed it, and, if not satisfied, you will return my 

money. When I order a barrel you are to credit me 

with $3. Thisoffer applies only to your first purchase. 
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Fauners Fuend 


(Gti om Ciao) 


Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in 
driveway~—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Requi 
o Pit Required 
Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevatoras Portable 
Elevators. 

Live representative want- 
od in every lecality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept C Strestor, Ill. 

















Puts the Grain 


where you want it. 


















Your grain will - : 
**‘cure’’ better 


improperly stored and _ — 
Save Stacking Expense 


The scientific ventilating system does it. None 
is wasted, destroyed by rats, fireor weather. Shrink- 
age is less than 1 % as compared to 10% when stored§ 
in the open--a saving that will pay for a Columbian. 


Stored Grain WIll Pay Big Interest— 
A loss or small profit results from selling grain on 
the low harvest and threshing time market. cent 
else will store it for a higher market if you don’t. 
Delivered Prices Red d—Columbi de- 
livered prices have been tly reduced. The i 
ee wy Gaes con- 
ble. rite for beau- 
tiful 4-color L- —" Nowtos qancepng § Govermen Settee 
Set ccesal station. hold by ion = a “im 
Co.UMBIAN Sven. Tank COMPANY 
_ 1415 West i2thst. OO $Mansas City, Mo. 

















Your Hogs 
3 Yourself 


our usual vaccination bill 
by using Fidelity Serum 


_ Cut 
in hal 


and doing the work yourself. 


Safe Serum with care and sanitation in 
administering it are the essentials to suc- 
cessful vaccination. 


We Teach You How 


Write for book which tells you how to 
do your own vaccinating safely. Save 
Money—Be Safe. Get this Free Book now. 

Serum and Hog Cholera Virus is $1.25 
per hundred cubic centimeters. Write 

FIDELITY SUPPLY CO. 
19 Exchange Ave., Dept. 56, Chicago 
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This Issue and the Next 











GOVERNOR FOR THE The term of W. 
RESERVE BOARD P G. Harding, 


head of the Federal Reserv Soard, ex- 
pires in August. His iccessor should be 
& banker with an understanding of : 
cultural needs The ditorial on page 





Mey- 
Finance 


suggests the appointment of Eugene 
er, Jr., former head of the War 


| Corporation 


BUILDING A FARM The article on page 

COMMUNITY tells about the 
contribution of a community club and 
church to the welfare of a farm neighbor- 


| . . 
hood in Grundy county 


CAPITAL AND CREDIT The 


second ar- 


NEEDED ticle in the se- 
ries on “‘What Makes a Successful Ele- 
vator,"’ on page 7, discusses the need of 
adequate working capital for the farmers’ 


elevator. 


THE RAILROAD The long controversy 

TAX CASE between the. state of 
Iowa and the Iowa railroads on the valu- 
ation of railroad property has been settled 
for the time being by a compromise be- 
tween the two forces. The article on page 
9 tells about it. 


MAKING GOOD WITH In the article on 

CHICKENS page 6, J. J. New- 
lin tells of the success of a woman farmer 
in Warren county, lowa, in hatching and 
selling baby chicks. 


INCREASE IN PORK The article on the 
CONSUMPTION consumption 
of mea‘. in New England, page 7, gives a 
hint as to why hog prices have held up 
as they have during the last several 
months. The factory worker's ration goes 
a long way in determining the prices of 
the different products the farmer sells 


THE NEXT The leading areticle by H. 





ISSUE A Wallace discusses’ the 
possibility of a continuous drop in the 
price level, such as followed the Civil 
war and the Napoleonic wars. The profit 
and loss charts on beef cattle, hogs and 
butter will also appear in this issue. Spe- 
cial articles will deal with the farmers’ 


elevator, hog house ventilation, planning 
dairying in New Zealand, 
and timely feeding and crop problems. 
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American Guernsey club meeting. 13 
Dairy profits increase with high pro- 
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Holstein makes two 1,000-pound rec- 
ords 


Iowa butter-makers make 

May milk prices 

New book by Prof. McCandlish 
Farm Organizations— 
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Catch the poultry thief Lams = 
Favors direct buying and selling of 
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WHEAT GROWING IN MISSOURI 

Missouri farmers should grow semi-hard 
or soft winter wheats rather than hard 
red winter wheats, according to W. M. 
Cunning, of the Missouri State Marketing 
Bureau, who points out that Missouri is 
better adapted, in soil and climate, to 
the growing of soft winter wheat varie- 
ties than the hard kinds. Among the 
factors which tend to depress the quality 
of wheat in Missouri, Mr. Cunning enu- 
meratgs the following: Various forms of 
damage, mixtures of different classes of 
wheat, mixture with rye, weed seed, wee- 
vil, and smut, 


















































MULE-HIDE 


“NOT A KICK 
iN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


— ANDO — 


SHINGLES 


wh 





A Man You Can Trust 


HEN a lumber dealer recom: 
mends MULE-HIDE Roofing 


and Shingles, he does so with a clear 
conscience. 
no mental reservations, none are 
necessary. 

For he knows that MULE-HIDE is 
dependable; he knows from experience 
that its stamina and strength make it 
more weather resisting; that it always 
affords reliable overhead protection for 
a longer period. He has compared and 
weighed it and never found it wanting. 


He is sincere. He makes 


In any building material you purchase 
from him you will get the grade you 
like and you will like the grade you get. 


“Not a Kick in a Million Feet ” 
LEHON COMPANY of CHICAGO 


Offices and Factory: 


44TH TO 45TH STREET ON OAKLEY AVENUE 















































Carter White Lead Company 
12042 So. Peoria Street 


Dept 15 


HEAP paint doesn’t make cheap 

painting. One hundred pounds of 
CARTER WHITE LEAD thinned 
with four gallons of linseed oil makes 
seven gallons of the very best paint 
youcan buy. Takes fewer gallons to 
paint your house, costs no more to 
apply and “saves the surface” for the 
greatest number of years. 
Our free 16 page booklet “Painting With Lead 


and Oil” contains valuable information for paint 
users; also a color card. Write for a copy. 


Chicago, III. 











WRITE 


For price and FREE 


BUOK, “Vigorizing 
Herds.” Send Vet 
erinaria’s name. 















Rickets, malnutrition, 


cessfully prevented and treated 


Weast Vitamimes to correct “down in 
back" and ‘ knuckling over.” No salts, dr 
or filler. 


day sufficient. 
for use. Ask your Veterinarian 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 


1223 N. Washington St., Peoria, I 


lameness 
abortion, sterility in hogs, all aresuc 


VITAMINERAL 


the only formula containing enough Genuine 


Weast Vitamimes and carefully 
selected minerals only. Two tablespoonsful 4 
Cost is small. Comes mixed ready 


PARALYSIS| 


by 


the 
ugs 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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A FARM COMMUNITY CAN DO 





Grundy County Church of the Brethren. 


 nkcagey community, in Grundy county, lowa, pre- 
sents a living illustration of what a rural com- 
munity can accomplish in making the country a 
more interesting place in which to live. The in- 
terest and pride which its citizens take in Ivester 
ccmmunity have brought it to the attention of city 
and country people for miles around. Those who 
investigate country life conditions in that section 
of central Iowa are sure to be promptly referred to 
Ivester as an example of what a rural community 
should be. 

Ivester comprises practically the entire township 
of Melrose in Grundy county. There are no towns 
within seven or eight miles of any part of the com- 
munity, thus favoring the development of a rural 
community spirit. The story of the Ivester develop- 
ment is concerned, not only with the Ivester Com- 
munity Club, but also with the Grundy County 
Church of the Brethren, which has played a large 
part in cementing the community interests. 

The Grundy County Church of the Brethren is 
one of the oldest rural churches in the state. It 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 1917. Con- 
trary to the experience of too many country church- 
és, this one is now stronger than it has ever been. 
The organization is now occupying its third church 
building on the original site. The church is a hand- 
some structure, built in 1912, and fully equipped to 
handle its 325 parishioners. 

Rev. D. H. Keller, present pastor of the church, 
came to it in 1919. Thru his vigorous ministry he 
has expanded considerably a+«program which was 
already far more comprehensive than the average 
country church when he took charge. 


Young People Are Banded Together 


There are many features of the work of this 
church that will interest country church workers 
of all denominations. The Grundy county church’ 
has a flourishing Sunday school with twenty-five 
teachers and special work in teacher training over a 
period of two years is given thru the church. The 
young people of the church are solidly banded to- 
gether in the Christian Workers’ Society. Interest 
in this activity is great, and the annual contest be- 
tween the divisions of the society is a big event. 
The contests are based upon getting new members, 
punctual attendance of members, voluntary devo- 
tions and the amount of offerings. The Christian 
Vorkers own a high-grade stereopticon machine and 
once a month illustrated lectures or sermons are 
given. The young people of the church become thor- 
oly grounded in the Bible and church history thru 
an intensive Bible school held each June for ten to 
fourteen days, with special instructors. 

Congregational singing is a feature at this church, 
the creed of the Brethren providing that religious 
music shall be confined to vocal music without 
accompaniment. The musical development of the 
community has progressed remarkably and it is 
row further aided each summer by special instruc- 
tion in singing. 

The Ivester Community Club proper was an out- 
£rowth of the community spirit centered around the 
church. The club, however, is not directly connect- 
ed with the church. There was originally a farm- 





By D. F. Malin 


er’s association organized for the pur- 
pose of buying codperatively. This 
was without social features. Feeling 
the need of additional social develop- 
ment in the community, a number of 
the leading spirits founded a new or- 
ganization, dedicated to the social, 
recreational and intellectual better- 
terment of the community. For a time 
the meetings of the club were held in 
the church or at the homes of mem- 
bers. Two years ago, the club secured 
a permanent home when an _ aban- 
doned church was bought and moved 
from another community to a point a 
few rods from the Grundy county 
church. 

The old church building was remod- 
eled into a commodious and practical club building. 
The original cost of the church was $50, and the 
expense of remodeling and equipping reached $2,000. 
Much of this money was raised by subscriptions 
trom members of the sixty families which now com- 
pose the club. Other funds were realized by suppers 
and entertainments. 

The club is succeeding admirably in its purpose 
of promoting the social, recreational and intellec- 
tual upbuilding of its members. Intellectual inter- 
ests are cared for by the Forum, a literary society 
which meets bi-weekly thruout the year. Musical 
and literary numbers and debates feature the Forum 
programs, and illustrated lectures are frequently 
given. Sometimes the lectures deal with travels in 
foreign lands, and at other times the subject is an 
agricultural one. After the agricultural lectures, the 
meeting is thrown open to a full discussion of the 
points brought up. Rev. Keller, the community pas- 
tor, is quite often the lecturer, but outside speakers 
are frequently secured. In the winter, the work 
is supplemented by a short course from the lowa 
State College extension department. 


Athletic Features Are Provided 


Ivester’s recreational efforts have given the com- 
munity considerable publicity in its part of the 
state. Its basket-ball and baseball teams are of such 
caliber as to command a wholesome respect from 
the competing teams roundabout. The main floor 
of the club building is equipped for basket-ball, with 
a gallery for spectators. Adjoining the club house 
is a level field with an excellent turf, which makes 
a very satisfactory baseball grounds. The farm 
boys of the community gather every Saturday after- 
noon during warm weather to play baseball. Dur- 
ing the falleand winter season they meet at the club 
hcuse on three or four nights a week and on Satur- 
days for basket-ball. 

While the athletic and literary activities of the 
community have.their social value, the club mem- 
bers have provided other means of developing the 
community life. Social meetings 


Building Up a Farm Community Thru Church and Club 


Shirk attends to the handling of the funds of the 
organization. 
The handsome lIvester church fs a distinet con- 


trast to the rundown buildings of some communi 


ties. The community building is a type not often 
found in farming sections. \s a result of these 
agencies, Ivester boys and girls are not leaving the 
farm for the city. The community is a stable one 


in which a live, progressive spirit is a fixture. 

Every neighborhood has to find a unifying agency 
before it can begin to live as a community There 
are thousands of districts in the middle west where 
farmers are prosperous, have modern improvements 
in their homes, own automobiles, and are generally 
supplied with the good things of his world, and yet 
fail to have any satisfying social relationship with 
the people around them. 

It needs some definite agency usualiy to take a 
disorganized group of this sort and make out of it 
a unit with a definite community life. In some see- 
tions the township Farm Bureau will do this; in 
others the local of some other farm organization. 
Yet even with the growth of farm organizations of 
the type of the Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union 
and others, perhaps the most aid that has been 
given to community development has come thru 
such agencis as the country club and the country 
church, Ivester has been unusually fortunate in 
that it has had both these agencies working to- 
gether for its better development. 


Good Farm Land Aid to Success 


An attractive social life in the community, of 
course, can only be obtained where there is a solid 
basis of economic success Good churches, good 
country clubs and good schools are practically im- 
possible in districts where farming is not well re- 
warded. The good farm land in this part of Grundy 
county is at the bottom of the success of the church 
and the club. 
reaction of 
also of 


Yet it must be remembered that th 
the social factor on the economic factor is 
ccnsiderable importance. 
make better farmers, and better farmers can get a 
fair living out of even moderately poor land. How- 
ever, when the district is fortunate enough to start 
with first-rate soil and to acquire a fine type of so- 
cial organiation, its further progress both in the 
fields of profitable farming and satisfactory social 
life can not help but be great. 


Good social agencies 


Some of the credit for Ivester’s success may per- 
laps be given to the fertility of the farms of the 
community, which has made the farm owners more 
prosperous and contented than in many sections. A 
study ofthe situation, however, discloses that the 
Ivester Community Club has done more than any 
other single agency in making that farming com- 
munity a more inviting and worth-while place in 
which to live. 





of the club are held frequently. 
Special dinners and suppers are 
frequent occurrences, and people 
of Grundy and Hardin counties 
will drive for miles to attend one 
of the Ivester chicken dinners. 

For a good many years it had 
been the custom for the Ivester 
people to have a big picnic each 
year. When the club was organ- 
ized, it got back of the picnic, and 
it is now one of the red-letter 
events of the year. It is held an- 
nually during the third week of 
August. 

The club is now thoroly organ- 
ized with about sixty families as 
members. An executive board 
with committees directs the activ- 
ities of ‘the club. R. W. Button is 
now president of the club; IL. L. 
Cakerice is vice-president; O. L. 
Dennis is secretary, and Mrs. J. 








Ivester Cor munity Club House, 
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Declarations of Independence 
S IT enough to devote Independence Day to 
fourth of July, 
Declaration of In 


the memory of the 1776, and 


of the 


dependence ? 


men who signed that 
There 


tions of independence ; 


have been other declara 


thers other 


Inde 


well 


have been 
men who hazarded much for great ends. 
Day 


than it might 
unless we 


that 


pendence means less 


mean celebrate also on day 
other times when men vowed together to break 
old tyrannies and to live or dic freer air, 

Thomas Jefferson 
only a few names on a 
They are the heirs of the 
Magna Charta on 
heir declaration of independe nee the law of 


the land. They are the Ball, 


Tyburn hill in a vain war for the com- 


and his associates make 
long roll of honor. 
men who forced the 
an unwilling king and made 
heirs of John 
lead on 
nons against the nobles, writer of declara 
ion of independence that was blotted out in his 
They are the 
who in the continual struggle to make freedom 


found 


sometimes 


own blood. brothers of all men 


something more than a name, have 


sometimes death, sometimes defeat, 
victory, but 


We owe 


to the 


always honor. 
no less to the men who failed than 
men who succeeded. Bacon, fighting in 
Virginia against the forces of the crown, ended 
his rebellion on a gibbet in Jamestown, but he 
way for Washington 
surrender at Yorktown. <A rope 
life out of John Brown at Harper’s 


the declaration of independence lh 


and the great 
choked the 
Ferry but 
died for 
helped make possible the Emancipation Proc- 
Defeated crusaders of 


forgotten and whose missions 


paved the 


lamation. 
whose names are 


yesterday 
seem lost may be the forerunners of a move 
ment that dawns tomorrow. 

Each generation worth counting in a na- 
Gion’s history makes its own declaration of in 
dependence. Each generation has its group of 
men who dare to believe that new times demand 
And 
Tories, its Copperheads, its reactionaries who 
and who twist 


new measures, each generation has its 
furiously bid the sun stand still 
the words on the dusty parchments of old seek- 
ers after freedom into arguments for the per- 
petuation of new 

Independence Day ought to mean more to us 
than a day set 
document and of the 
ought to be a day of praise for men who have 
the courage to draw up new magna chartas to 
meet new necessities. It ought to be a day to 
give us time to wonder if we can still breed men 


who, like Jefferson, Hancock and their fellows, 


wrongs. 
aside in honor of one political 


men who signed it. It 





dare pledge to the support of a declaration of 
the rights of a new age, their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor. 


Why Not Meyer? 
‘A BANKER must be appointed by President 
governor 


Harding in August to serve as 


of the Federal Reserve Board for the next ten 
years. Of course, it may be that President 
Harding will reappoint Governor Harding, 
whose term expires August. Many eastern 


bankers are said to favor the continuation of 
Harding at the head of the Federal 
Board because of the masterly way in 
handled the deflation 
Farmers, however, do not like Governor Hard- 
ing, for they feel that he pushed deflation with 


Gove} nor 
Rese rve 


which he situation. 


harshness. 
take 
find 


Jr., who has come 


unnecessary 

As a banker to 
place, it is hard to 
Eugene Meyer, 
close touch with the agricultural situation thru 
his work as head of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. Moreover, he 
pathy for agriculture and his understanding 
of agricultural credit needs thru frequent ar- 


Governor Harding’s 
better than 


into such 


anyone 


has shown his thoro sym- 


ticles and speeches. 
If Meyer is appointed—and we 
will be—it should not impair the right 


sincerely 
trust he 
of agriculture to a farmer representative on 
the board. We are 
banker 


agriculture in a 


advocating Mever as a 


representative who happens to know 


way which is altogether too 


rare on the part of big eastern bankers. 


The Magic Phrase 
WE STOPPED looking for the philoso- 


No one any 


pher’s stone some time ago. 
more expects to find a formula that will turn 
into gold. Yet in the social 
field we still believe in the 
and the magic phrase. Even the 
when 


all metals and 
talisman 
intelli- 
believe 


economic 
most 
they 
world would be 
adopted. 

The slogan is the magic phrase of modern 
life. Nowhere do we find better examples of 


gent of men have moments 
that the troubles of the 


if their own pet formula were 


cured, 


this than in organizations of business men, al- 


ways the most credulous of human _ beings. 


“Hard times are a state of mind” 1 
that has sent hundreds of groups of Rotarians 


a phrase 


and commercial cluh members on tours to lure 
back prosperity with a bass drum. 
ry. . s 
The farmer 
phrases offered to him, which are guaranteed 
to fix what 
possible time. 


alw ays has a number of magic 


ails him and to do it in the shortest 
“Hogs will lift the 
he is told with an earnestness that often is more 


s 
ortvace 
mor t as e, 


the product of passionate conviction than of 
facts. According to the trend of the 
cattle or corn or dairy cows or ginseng or what 


times, 


not may be substituted for hogs in the slogan. 
In any case, whatever the phrase may be, it 


gets hearty endorsement from those simple- 
minded individuals who still believe that a 
magic phrase, if just the right accent is used, 


will let them into a storehouse of immeasurable 
riches. 

The sad fact, 
tion that 


tomorrow 


however, is that an exhorta- 


is true today, at five minutes after 


eight may be as misleading as a 
flapper’s complexion. Conditions change even 
while our booster meetings are being held. Life, 
unfortunately, is too complex to respond to 
any single formula. This is especially true 
in the field of farm markets. <A large part of 
our population may unaccountably start eat- 
ing oleo instead of butter. Cities suddenly leave 
beefsteaks alone and go in for pork chops. 
Districts enthusiastically forego meaf alto- 


gether and turn vegetarian. ‘The tide of mar- 
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keting conditions turns and leaves the slogan 
high and dry. 

The magic phrase, of course, has its uses, 
It crystallizes an issue and makes it possible 
to get public opinion focused on one particular 
phase of a problem. Its worst feature prob- 
ably is that it really lives longer than its use- 
fulness. Most of us remember very well the 
“Eat Meat” signs that dull-minded pa- 
triots kept on display months after the war 
was over and fat cattle were on the market to- 
It is the duty of the organization or 
the movement of the 
phrase to realize its limitations as well as its 
possibilities. Perhaps the important 
knowledge is to be able to judge the exact mo- 
which and the 
out to a quiet 


Less 


bhoggan. 
which makes use magic 
most 


ment at its usefulness is over 


time has come to lead it gently 
and secluded-spot and chloroform it into ex- 


tinction. 


Retail Food Prices in England and 
the United States 

N SPITE of the fact that grocery steres 

the United States 

sources of food supply than grocery. store 


are much closer to |} 
prices in the United States scem to 
Late in April andl 


English 


England, 
somewhat higher. 
early in May, 
stores at 39 cents a pound, as compared with 
United States. Butter 
in England was selling for 39 cents, as against 
45 cents for the United States. Flour 
5.31 a hundred in the United States, but only 
Milk retailed 


tor 10 cents a quart in England, or nearly 3 


average 
bacon was retailed by 


40 cents a pound in the 
Was 
$4.76 a hundred in England. 


cents less than the average. retail price in the 
United States. Eggs and beef in England 
slightly higher than in the United States, 
but on the whole British retail food prices ar¢ 
now lower than in this country. 

Before the war, 
the British retailers seemed to be able t 
food cheaper than in the United States. 
they give 
cases the quality is inferior, 


were 


This is no new situation, 


oO sell 
Pos- 
less service, and perhaps in 
From what 

have seen of British retailing, however, we 
suspect that the greatest difference is that the 
British retailer is satisfied with a smaller prof- 
it than the American retailer, and that the men 
who work for the are satisfied with 
considerably lower wages in Great Britain than 
is the case with us. 

At the present time, the British retail food 
prices are about 45 per cent above the pre- 
Tnited States food prices are 
about 36 per cent above the pre-war. But in 
spite of the fact that the United States food 
prices are not quite so far above pre-war as 
the British, the British consumer is still able 
to buy his food somewhat cheaper than the 


sibly 


some 


retailer 


war, whereas, 1 


American consumer, 





The Fourth Vitamine 
VITAMINES A, B and C have done much 


to complicate feeding theories during the 
And now have 
Vitamine ID, Doctor MeCullum, the discoverer, 
referring casually to the new vitamine at the 
Kansas City meeting of Holstein breeders a 
few weeks ago. 


past three or four years. 


Just how important is the 
fourth vitamine we do not know, but the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger quotes Dr. Milton J. 
Greenman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
to the effect that Dr. McCullum’s isolation 
of Vitamine D is the most important contribu- 
tion to the science of dietetics and human nu- 
trition that has been made in ten years, 
Since farmers have been told that yellow 
corn is better than white corn because it con- 
tains Vitamine A, they have become interested 
in vitamines. They will want to learn eventu- 


ally just how the D vitamine affects their 
hogs and cattle, 
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Getting a Living Wage 
HE United States Department of Labor 
some time ago worked out a list of com- 
modities required by a family of five in order 
proper 
Translated into dollars, in March of this year 
in Philadelphia this living wage was estimated 
at $2,351. In New York City it was a trifle 
less, but in practically all large cities it ran 
over $2,000. The actual wages of American 
workers probably range from about $1,200 to 
$1,600 a year. 
highly paid jobs, of course, but the bulk of 
the laboring population probably secures an 


to maintain a standard of living. 


There are a great many more 


income which falls within this range. 

The contrast between the living wage as out- 
lined by the Department of Labor and the ac- 
tual wage of the average American worker fur- 
nishes good ammunition to labor leaders in 
fighting against wage reductions and in urg- 
ing Wage increases. Everyone agrees that it 
would be a splendid thing for the country as 
well as for the individual workers concerned 
and their families, if the average wage should 
reach the minimum named by the Labor De- 
partment. Some labor leaders, however, seem 
to have the impression that an inexhaustible 
wage fund is available, and that it is only nee- 
essary to take a firm enough stand to make a 
higher wage scale forthcoming. 

Unfortunately the present rate of produc- 
tion does not turn out enough goods to give 
every worker the commodity equivalent of a 
$2,000 income. It is the social paradox of 
the time, of course, that with all our develop- 
ment in machinery we are still unable to raise 
the standard of living to the desired point. 

The reason for that failure goes back not to 
the heartless efficiency methods of employers 
or the selfishness of labor, but to the failure 
of both groups to see clearly the problem be- 
fore them. ‘The labor unions as a whole have 
taken no interest in the problem of increasing 
production. ‘There has been good reason for 
that refusal. Under conditions as they exist in 
many industries today, increase in production 
hy the workers would mean only an earlier 
-hutting down of the factory in order to avoid 
swamping the market. A number of the key 
industries deliberately hold down the produc- 
tion in order that prices may be increased and 
higher returns secured on the capital invested. 

The coal strike is a splendid instance in 
point of the failure of both employers and em- 
ploves to meet intelligently an industrial cri- 
sis. It seems to be an undoubted fact that the 
coal mining industry is supporting more work- 
crs than it really needs. It seems also fairly 
certain that the operators as a whole are fol- 
lowing inefficient and wasteful methods that 


And 


yet in all the weeks that have clapsed since 


increase the social cost of the product. 


the strike was called neither side has made any 
cffort to suggest a plan of reorganization of 
the industry on lines that would make it more 
of an asset to society. 

A few labor unions, like the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, have attempted to set up 
tandards of efficiency for their members, and 
have seemed to expect that wages would bear 
some relationship to the productive ability of 


| 


he men, 


Some few employers have made ef- 
forts to make their plants smoothly function 
As a rule, 
in terms of the 


ing units in the social mechanism. 
think 


days before the industrial revolution and per- 


however, both groups 
uit strikes, lockouts, ca’canny and sabotage, 
to their own loss and to the loss of society in 
general, 

The employer has been handicapped, and 
will doubtless continue to be handicapped by 
the interference of investment bankers, in the 
technical processes of production. Big indus- 
tries are coming more and more to be con- 


trolled at the head by bankers who do not have 
the technical point of view, and who are inter- 
ested in the organization as means for specula- 
tion and investment rather than for production 
Under these circumstances the ideal 
of corporation policy is too often not the 
smooth functioning of a producing machine, 
but the manipulation of a speculative property 
in such a way that the investors in its stocks 


of goods, 


and bonds may receive unusual profits. 

The importance of this to the farmer ought 
to be fairly clear, When the worker strikes on 
the job, or the manufacturer shuts down the 
factory, it is the farmer who pays the bill. 
With the manufacturer on the job half the 
time and the industrial worker on the job half 
the time, the only full time worker left (the 
farmer) is bound to be trading products that 
have cost the industrial worker only eight 
hours of labor. 

Kventually, perhaps, the farmer may be 
driven to organize himself as the corporations 
and the labor union are organized, limit his 
hours of work, cut down production, and by 
trading a half day’s work for a half day’s work 
put the world on half-rations of food, as it is 
now on half-rations of manufactured products 
of various kinds. We hope, however, that the 
tendency will rather be the other way; that in 
stead of the farmer being forced to follow the 
example of the corporation head and the la 
borer, these other classes of society will imitate 
When industry 
lakes for its aim the production of 


lis methods of production. 


goods for 
a world that is always more or less poorly 
clothed and poorly housed, rather than the 
manipulation of industrial processes so that a 
few stockholders will get some extra dividends, 
or a few workers some extra dollars in wages, 
we shall have a society that will pay all of its 


workers a living wage and a margin over, 


Price Alternatives 

+ ARM leaders, labor leaders and the interna- 

tional financiers may well consider the al 
tcrnatives which civilization is now facing, in 
respect to prices and wages. Labor leaders 
are fighting bitterly for wages (and that ulti- 
mately means prices) at least 70 per cent 
above pre-war. International financiers are 
fighting cannily for a strict applyation of the 
gold theory of prices which means a return 
eventually to pre-war prices. 

Both farmers and laborers are interested in 
the maintenance of a price level at least 60 per 
cent above the pre-war, and they can afford to 
act together in this matter in an effort to make 
the international financiers see the light. 

Unfortunately, labor seems to be under the 
delusion that even tho prices generally do re- 
turn to pre-war, that it will nevertheless be 
possible to retain wages at a level of at least 
60 per cent The Jaber 
leaders say that the farmers should have been 


above the pre-war. 
organized as labor was organized, and that the 
farmers could then have held their product at 
a price level as high above the pre-war as labor 
But since the farm 


ers were not able to organize effectively, or- 


is now above the pre-war. 


ganized labor seems to have no particular in 
terest in them. 

It would seem to be good policy for farm 
part of the with the 
big financiers and part of the time with the 


leaders to work time 


labor leaders. They should work enoucn with 
the big financiers so as to make it possible to 
reduce the wages of all labor which are more 
Railroad la- 
bor should be reduced 15 per cent. On the 
other hand, they should co-operate with the le- 
bor leaders in an effort to modify the financial 
policy so that our monetary system will not be 


than 70 per cent above pre-war. 


interpreted on a strictly gold basis, and so 
that there may be enough currency in the 
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United States to permit of a price level of at 
least 60 per cent above the pre-war. 

Any efforts on the part of either laber or 
capital to compel farmers to try to get along 
on a pre-war level of prices when other wages 
and prices are nearly twice the pre-war must 
with the This 


point must be driven home both to the laber 


be combatted utmost vigor. 


leaders and the financiers even tho it may 
eventually be necessary to wake them up by 


growing less food. 


Weather and Crops in 1922 
and 1923 


“HERE seems to be a general feeling that 
crops will be bad in 1922 and 1923. Many 
people speak of it in a mysterious way as tho 


they had just received “inside” information 
from on high. Others simply sav that we have 
had good crops for several years ind that it is 
time we were having bad crops. 

An Englishman by the name of Sir W. H, 
British 


Key nes, of 


Beveridge, in the leading economic 


journal, edited by peace treaty 
fame, undertakes to demonstrate mathematical 
ly from the records of the past S00 years, that 
there is strong probability of F. ilropean crop 
failure in 1922, 1923 or 1924. He has found 
that 


weather as it affects crops, and that the great 


there is a evelical nature to Muropean 


est crop failures in) Europe have ordinarily 
come either 123 or 148 vears apart. He reach- 
1923 is likely to be the 
worst crop failure in Europe which has mate 
1SO00. 


crop failures in western Europe ire almost in 


es the conclusion that 


rialized since the year Really serious 


variably due to excessive rain and cold, and 
the Beveridge analysis indicates that m 1923 


western Europe will suffer from unusual rain 





and cold, and will, therefore, be compelled to 
inport large quantities of wheat from the Unit 
cd States. 

Beveridge is not alone in his predictions of 
Kuropean crop calamity. W. ©. Foster, a 
private weather forecaster, who has no partie- 
ular standing in the scientific world, but who 
has a wide popular following, says that Europe 
will suffer from the most destructive drouth of 
1922. As he 


especially bad in 


the past one hundred years, in 
sees It, the drouth will be 
Spain, southern France, the Balkan states and 
southern Russia. There already seems to bi 
amild drouth in northern Europe and in Eng 
land, but this has apparently done the wheat 
crop more good than harm. It is only in south- 
ern Europe and in southern Russia that drouth 
and excessive heat are customarily serious crop 
damaging factors. 

Both the 


should be taken with many grains of salt 


Beveridge and Foster predictions 


Both 
men, however, have studied We ather cycles for 
to note that 


ji and it is interesting 
both of them are w illing to take the risk of pre- 


many years, 


dicting pronounced crop. failure during the 


next year or two in Europe. 
While we do not believe that farmers should 


holdi licy | 
base a iolding pohey on such an unce rtain 
as long weather predictions, we, 


basis rang 


nevertheless, think that with the business out- 


look improving as it is, that it is just as well to 


uecept these weather predictions as an addi- 


tional argument for holding grain for a rise in 


on) 


price. 


Much of our success on the farm. and in life as 


well, depends on whether we consider work as a 


game to be played or as drudgery to be endured with 


more or less patience, If in childhood we look upon 
our work as a game, it will not be irksome in man- 
hood or womanhood, for we are creatures of habit. 
1 game, to be interesting, must make demands on 


both mind and body; and there must be a reward in 


It may be only a laurel wreath, 


as in the ancient Olumpic games, or 


sight for the winnes 
it may be some- 
thing substantial; but the real prize is the honor of 
winning 
-—U'nele Henry's Sayings. 


spiritual or mental, rather than material, 
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SUPPLYING 


lowa Woman 


Me: MARY GINN of Warren 
4 county, lowa, has an incu- 
bator that holds 10,360 eggs at 
one time. This machine 
hatched about 35,000 baby 
chicks last season. The sale of 
these one-day-old baby chicks, 
plus eggs soll for market and 
broilers marketed, made gross 
receipts of about $6,000 for the 
1921 season. 

One-third of the incubator is 
hatching regularly every Tuesday. The space va- 
cated is refilled with fresh eggs, thus the process is 
almost continuous. Advance orders are on hand to 
absorb all hatches for several weeks ahead. It is 
the present plan to continue hatching full capacity 
well into September this year. 

Last year Mrs. Ginn did almost all the work 
alone, assisted by her som who was attend- 





MRS. MARY GINN. 


See ee 





Bo J. J. Newlin 


with baled straw that accommodates’ three 
hundred hens, seven colony houses for growing the 
chickens for a young supply of laying hens, a horse 
and wagon for hauling feed and delivering baby 
chicks. 

The egg record of this flock ranks among the 
highest of the state, considering the large size of 
the flock. What are the hens fed to make this 
record? They are fed in self-feeders—100 pounds 
bran, 100 pounds shorts, 100 pounds gluten corn, 
100 pounds tankage, 100 pounds oats, 100 pounds 
ground corn and six pounds common salt, all mixed 
together. In the cold weather they get warmed 
water. 

How are the mites and lice controlled? The 
roosts are painted over every two weeks with 


“spent oil” drained out of automobile crank cases 





ing high school. This year she is using 
ex-service men who are learning the poul- 
try business. The government pays them 
and she endeavors to teach them the art 
of growing White Leghorns and running 
a mammoth incubator So far this help 
arrangement has proved satisfactory 

Mrs. Ginn like 
possible all the eggs she puts in the incu- 
bator. Her seven hundred hens have not 
quite kept up with the incubator this year 
and she has regularly drawn egg supply 
were 





to produce as nearly as 


from two neighboring flocks that 
founded from the same stock as the home 
flock. 

The equipment consists of forty acres of 
rough land, a building especially built for 
the incubator, a half-monitor type hen 








house that accommodates four hundred 
hens, a remodeled cow shed _ walled 


A Colony House on the Ginn Farm. 
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THE BABY CHICK MARKET 


Farmer Creates Paying Business in Day-Old Chicks 


at a local garage. Hens are furnished dry wood 
ashes for dusting themselves. The dropping boards 
under the roosts are cleaned regularly and often. 

The days are lengthened for the hens during the 
winter by a series of high power electric lights that 
are turned on early in the morning in the hen house. 

Sick hens are given “once over” and a chance 
to recover, segregated from the main flock. If 
they do not recover rapidly they are eliminated 
without further labor or expense. 

Chickens are raised only to renew the hen flock. 
The cockerels are sold as broilers. The raising is 
done in colony houses with brooders, plenty of feed 
and clean floors. Even with all possible care there 
is some death loss between hatching and pullets. 

The best producing hens are mated with choice 
cockerels to produce eggs for home raising. Em- 
phasis is always placed on egg production. 

Mrs. Ginn has done some custom hatching but she 
is not anxious for this trade and does not 
plan to continue the service. She has 
been receiving $3.50 for a tray of 96 eggs 
in her incubator and treats them just as 
she does all the other eggs in the ma- 
chine. 

Market for baby chicks is secured by 
carrying small card ads in standard poul- 
try journals aad farm papers. These ads 
are all keyed so returns from different 
mediums may be checked up as desired. 
The demand for ‘a high power egg pro- 
ducing strain” does not seem to fail. In 
fact, during 1921 when every one was 
howling calamity and hard times, Mrs 
Ginn sold short all season on choice baby 
chicks. 

There is constant care and a lot of real 
honest hard work done every day around 
Mrs. Ginn’s chicken outfit, but she likes 
her work and is succeeding financially. 


REGENERATING A WORNOUT FARM 


Live Stock, Manure and Clover Make an Exhausted Farm Productive 


JILBUR CLOTHIER'’S place is recognized as 
one of the best kept farmsteads on the road 
that leads south from Fayette, in Fayette county, 
fowa. The attractive, well-arranged buildings, most 
of them visibly new, are obviously a part of a well- 
managed, productive farm. The fields of this farm 
give ample evidence of their productivity. The place 
bears the air of a farm that has been carefully tilled 
in line with a cropping scheme that provides for the 
future fertility of the farm. 


Was at One Time Most Undesirable 


There was a time, however, when this farm was 
not one of the show places of the district. It was, 
indeed, one of the most undesirable farms in the 
neighborhood, both as to appearance and practical 
value. To quote Irvin S. Cobb, this place was an 
“abandoned farm farmed by abandoned farmers.” 
Ambitious renters avoided it and the usual pro- 
cedure of its owners was to rent it in small parcels 
to persons of varying degrees of responsibility, Un- 
der this plan the land was invariably put into corn. 
Originally, the place had been a productive farm, 
but years of continuous grain cropping had left 
every acre in a badly depleted state. 
The farm was a decidedly dubious 
proposition when it passed to the 
ownership of Wilbur N. Clothier, in 
1912. There were many skeptics in 
the neighborhood who said that 
Clothier would never make interest 
on the comparatively modest pur- 
chase price for which he secured 
the farm It was commonly con- 
sidered as past redemption. 

The first thing which Mr. Cloth- 
ier did after getting the farm was 
to feed several carloads of steers 
during the winter in the feed lots 
on the place During late winter 
and early spring, the manure made 
by these steers was spread over 
the farm. Several old strawstacks 
had been hauled during the winter 
to furnish bedding for the steers. 
The manure produced was thus rich 
in straw and improved the physical 
condition of the soil as well as the 
fertility. 

The greater part of the farm 


was immediately seeded down to small grain 
and a clover mixture. The clover stands were 
somewhat thin at first, altho they were helped 
by liberal applications of manure. On much 
cf the farm two tons of lime were added per 
acre. The clover mixture upon which Mr. 
Clothier relied to build up his farm is a mixture of 
three parts mammoth clover, one part red clover and 
one part alfalfa. This hay and pasture mixture is 
still in use on the farm. Mr. Clothier found that 
mammoth clover could be as easily grown as red 
clover, and he preferred the mammoth because it 
produced a greater tonnage of green material to 
plow under. 


Built Up Mostly With Manure and Clover 


A little acid phosphate was used with the first 
corn crop on one or two fields. With this exception, 
the building up of the farm has been entirely accom- 
plished with manure and clover. The standard corn 
belt rotation of corn, oats and clover has been 
employed. The manure has been spread on the 
meadow each year at the rate of eight to twelve 
tons per acre. 





The larger portion of the 126-acre farm was pur- 
chased by Mr. Clothier in 1910. A small addition 
was made in 1914. The farm has thus had from 
eight to twelve years of the rotation and clover- 
manure treatment. The effect upon the soil of the 
farm has been remarkable. Yields are now pro- 
duced that would have been deemed impossible for 
this farm a few years ago. 

“When I first knew of this farm, the corn was 
Se poor that you couldn’t have filled a single box 
with six rows sixty rods long,” said A. R. Simp- 
son, who is now farming the place for Mr. Clothier. 
“Now, however, it will grow crops with any farm in 
this community. Last year we filled the two silos, 
14x35 and 14x40, with 20 acres of corn. 

Has Every Aspect of a First-Class Farm 

The farm now displays, in every aspect, the ap- 
pearance of a well-managed place. The buildings 
are ali in good repair; the fence corners are bare 
of weeds The handsome residence, which was 
added in 1918, thru the farm earnings, is a credit 
to the place. 

“Livestock are a part of our system of farming 
because they afford a market for 
the grain and hay, and they pro- 
duce the manure that goes back 
onto the land,” says Mr. Clothier 
“We conserve every possible bit of 
manure, and to make sure of it 
have floored our lots with concrete. 
This has been well worth while, be- 
cause we now avoid the loss of 
plant food by leaching. 

“What we have done with this 
farm can be duplicated by anyoné 
who will take ‘a little trouble and 
who will adhere to the principles 
of right farming, which include a 
rotation, every third or 
fourth year, and a liberal covering 
of manure once in every rotation 
There is many a neglected farm in 
the middle-west that could be built 
up to a high state of fertility by 
using this system of permanent 
farming.” 

The methods adopted by Mr. 
Mr. Clothier could well be applied 
to many another corn belt farm. 
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| WHAT MAKES A SUCCESSFUL ELEVATOR 


Adequate Funds for Equipment and Working Capital Needed 


Semone volume of business is necessary to a 
successful elevator, it is not the whole thing 
by a long way. In the article last week, it was noted 
that elevators handling over 200,000 bushels a year 
had a much better chance of success than those 
handling smaller amounts and that elevators whose 
business ran up around 500,000 bushels were often 
the makers of record profits. Successful elevators 
exist which handle 100,000 bushels or less, but they 
have to hold down overhead expense with an iron 
hand and engage in profitable side lines to get by. 
Volume of business, however, while it gives an 
opportunity for saving in managing the elevator’s 
business, makes the lot of the manager all the hard- 
er, if he has to work with inadequate capital. The 
majority of the farmers’ elevators in the state find 
that the expense and the hazards of doing business 
are unduly increased by lack of adequate funds. 
Overhead expense mounts up when there is a big in- 
terest item to pay at the local bank every few weeks. 
Tn times of tight eredit the problem becomes more 
than a question of expense. It may become the fac- 
tor on which the continued existence 


By Donald R. Murphy 


what they can to see that part of the profits are set 
aside for a reserve and that additional stock is sold. 

Even elevators that are reckoned fairly successful 
are only meagerly equipped with working capital. 
The farmers’ elevator at Osage, Iowa, has a $2,000 
margin over the funds invested in the property; 
that at Rock Rapids a trifle more. The one at 
Sheldon has been borrowing practically all its work- 
ing capital. 

A farmers’ elevator is usually doing fairly well 
if it is able to keep its loans down to the legal limit; 
that is, to two-thirds of the invested capital. In at 
least seven cases out of ten it is necessary to borrow 
more money than this, and the directors have to go 
on the elevator’s note before the bank can lend them 
‘money with any safety. Even in the case of a good 
many fairly successful elevators this method is com- 
mon. The directors expect to back up the elevator’s 
credit with their own credit as a matter of course. 

The experiences of the last year or two have shown 


‘ 


or some method of borrowing at less than the bank 
rate of interest can be devised The elevator at 
Alton, Iowa, is one of the best examples of a plant 
where all three devices have been used and with 
considerable success. This company started in 1908 
with a paid-up stock of only $5,000 \ year later 
enough more stock had been sold so that the amount 
had risen to $7,200. Today its outstanding paid-up 
stock totals $30,000. 

Stock selling is a continuous industry with this 
concern. It has been the poliey of the manager, G, 
Gleysteen, to try to bind the patrons more closely 
to the organization by enlisting them as stockhold- 
ers. For some time tenants were assured that the 
company would buy back stock when they moved to 
another district. Since the hard times arrived and 
the sale of stock slowed up, this policy has been 
discontinued, but it probably will be followed again 
when the financial situation warrants it. By these 
methods the Alton elevator has secured 225 stock- 
holders, quite a remarkable showing when it is con- 
sidered how many of the patrons are not land owners. 


The Alton company. therefore, as ele 





of the elevator depends. 

As a rule, most farmers’ elevators 
start out with a very small amount of 
capital stock. The best of them, how- 
ever, begin at once to set aside part of 
their earnings as a surplus or to de- 
clare stock dividends, and so build up 
the amount of paid-up capital stock on 
hand. 

It is an inspiring commentary on 
the success of the farmers’ elevator 
business as a whole that is shown by 
the ability of the different concerns to 
take the few thousand dollars of orig- 
inal capital, and from that start to 
build a company that owns its plant 
and equipment and is doing a satisfac- 
tory business at a low cost. Instances 
of this sort are found so often as to be 
commonplace. 

West Union, for instance, starting in 
1912 with paid-up stock amounting to 
$1,700, now owns clear property worth 
$7,000 and has in addition surplus prof- 
its amounting to $2,500. The elevator: 
at Alvord started with paid-up capital 
stock to the value of $2,850. No more 








vators go, is in fairly good condition as 
to capital, Only $21,000 is in build- 
ings and equipment, which leaves $7,000 
to handle the temporary investment in 
feed, coal, lumber and grain. These side 
lines, however, are a very important 
part of the business of the company 4 
large amount of money is tied up in 
them, especially in lumber. In January, 
1921, the inventory showed $23,000 
worth of hand Doing a 
business of this sort, it was necessary 
for the concern to get more furds from 


lumber on 


some source. 
In securing this extra necessary 
money, the Alton what 


seems to be a distinctly individual plan. 


elevator has 





The company borrows the money 
from its stockholders and not from the 
local banks Demand notes at 6 per 


cent are sold to farmers who have mon- 
ey to invest, and who want to keep it 
in such shape that they can get hold of 
the cash at any time. This plans works 
out well both for the stockholders afid 
for the company. It cuts under the 


rate at the bank and thus saves 2 per 





money has been put in by farmers, yet 
profits paid in stock dividends have 
brought the paid-up capital to $11,000. 

Considering the difficulties under which they have 
labored and the small capital with which most of 
them started, it can probably be considered that a 
farmers’ elevator has done well to get in a position 
where it owns its property clear and has a little 
money left over for working capital. Remarkable 
as even this feat must be reckoned, it is neverthe- 
less true that the efficiency of a great many of them 
is lowered because they are still short of working 
funds. Managers in general realize this keenly and do 


The Alton Elevator Has Developed a Unique Way of Securing 


W orking Capital. 


that this is a practice which is bad for the directors 
and for the elevator as well. An elevator failure 
under these conditions drags down the directors 
with it. More important than this, it gives a feeling 
of temporary security to the members and obscures 
the necessity of putting the elevator on a sound 
financial basis at the earliest possible moment 
There are several methods available, of course, for 
getting more funds. More stock can be sold 
er percentage of the profits can be 


a great- 
turned back; 


cent for the elevator: while it gives 

the farmers 2 per cent over the sav- 

ings rates. 
This method has the disadvantage that in a time 
of financial stress the farmers might all present the 
notes for payment. The last two years, however, 
probably have been as difficult a period financially 
as any that is likely to come, and the elevator was 
not inconvenienced by such pre 
er creditors during this time. 

The third and last article of this series, dealing 

with efficient management as a vital factor in co 
operative success, will appear next week 


ure from its farm- 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN NEW ENGLAND 


Worker Buys Helps Determine Prices in the Corn Belt 


What the Factory 


$ imate in fresh meats is affected to some 
extent by the textile strikes. It can hardly be 
expected that retailers in the mill towns would feel 
free to enlarge their stocks when the buying ¢a- 
pacity of a large part of their customers is being 
reduced. Manufacturers of cloth are bucking the 
game of competition at both ends. They have com- 
paratively high priced labor, which worked out 
all right when they could purchase cotton and 
wool at their own figures, but since the recent 
advance in these primary commodities they are be- 
tween two powerful forces which are pushing their 
margins of profit closer and closer together. 

Wholesale meat houses in report that 
during 1921 their volume of sales was greater in ton- 
nage than during 1920, but that so far during the 
year 1922 they are way below a year ago. 

Perhaps the best index to conditions last year is 
given by a recent report of bank failures in the 
United States by the Treasury Department. The 
southern geographical division was most seriously 
affected, with 131 failures. In western states, the 
number was 122, in the middle states 60, in the 
Pacific states 43, in the eastern states 5, and in 
the New England states 4. 

The figures indicate very clearly that the southern 
pert of the country was hit hardest, with the far 


30ston 


By William E. Schneider 


western mountain range states a close second, while 
the industrial region either got off easiest or banks 
were strongest in this part of the country. Of course, 
the whole story of depression has not yet been told. 
Perhaps there will be some evening up when the 
i%22 figures are compiled, tho everybody will be glad 
when the number of failures returns to normal, 

All of these points interest the western farmer, 
since the outlet for his surplus is.located along the 
Atlantic Atlantic 
Will meat consumption increase or decrease? Which 
class of meat will be the most profitable to pro- 
duce in 1922? Of the different classes of meat, 
pork seems to have the most favorable technical 
position from the point of view of the producers, 
the packers and the consumers. For some time 
past in the Boston territory, pork has been the 
cheapest buy in the meat line with the exception 
of fish—and, by the way, fish of all kinds is very 
plentiful at prices that are far below those of west- 
ern dressed meats. All the popular kinds of fish are 
selling at low prices. 

The price situation leads one to conclude that 
lamb and beef are out of the reach of most of the 
workingmen’s diet—that pork and fish will be the 


seaboard or across the ocean. 


meats to select when operating on a reduced finan- 
The situation is more encouraging re- 
tarding the production of pork than beef. There is 
keener competition in the marketing of pork prod- 
ucts along the line. The existing freight rate strue- 
ture allows local slaughterers of hogs to purchase 
live hogs at terminal markets under the big packers’ 
The sky-rocketing of the live hog market dur- 
ing the past winter proves this statement. Order 
upon order came from all sections of the country for 
bogs to dress. 


cial income. 


eves. 


These plants with less equipment, 
organization, rents and labor costs bought hogs— 
dressed them—turned them ove1 


the public consumed the pork. 


to retailers, and 


Chain stores handle pork products to much better 
advantage than beef or lamb The majority of 
straight butcher shops find it difficult to make a 
profit on pork, and have therefore in a large way 
shifted the burden of store expenses to the account 
of beef. 

How far beef consumption will continue to de- 
crease, no one can foretell. How much the con- 
sumption of pork will increase no one can fore- 
tell, but the salvation of the pork producers ap- 
pears to be in the many little plants that are lo 
cated in comparatively small areas where maximum 
outlets are available. 
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Waterloo Boys are 
better built—easier to 
operate, last longer— 
require less attention— 
give extra yearsof prof- 
itable service. Here’s 
why: All parts subject 
to greatest Wear are 
hardened, or chilled—~— 
wear resisting. Adjust- 
ments ere provided 
which insure smooth 
operation for a long 
period. 

Perfectly balanced— 
no vibration at any 
speed. Magneto equip- 
ped—insures Cependa- 
ble ignition and easy 
starting in all kinds of 





farm work. 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Saves Time 
and Labor 
Every Day 


in 
the Year 


Operating the pump, the churn, the 
cream separator, the silo filler, the feed 
grinder—these are only a few of the many jobs 
a Waterloo Boy engine will do economically — 
and save hours of time and labor every day. 


WATERLOO BOy 


weather. Sight feed 
lubricator; grease cups; 
and spring cap oilers— 
alleasy to get at. Sim- 
ple mixer, equipped 
with needle valve; fuel 
strainer; governor; 
speed easily changed 
while engine is running 
—these area few of the 
refinements on Water- 
loo Boys. 

Youcan get Waterloo 
Boys, either stationary 
or portable,intwotypes. 
Gasoline burning type 
im’2,3 and5H.P. Kero- 
sene burning typein 2, 
Bs 35 Jo BO 2% Onda. 25 
H.P. 


Ask your John Deere dealer to show you how 
smoothly the Waterloo Boy runs—how well it 
is built andits many refinements which makes 
a better-running, longer-lasting engine for 
Let us send literature describing 
these better engines. Ask for package EA- 745 


OHN=DEERE 


MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 











Certified 








its 
branching 


ditions. 


same. 











Hardiest variety known. 
not winter-kill and, because of 
low set broad crown and 
root system, 
affected by heaving under alter- 
nate freezing and thawing con- 


Guaranteed 


Genuine Grimm Alfalfa Seed 


in Sealed and Labeled Bags 
Free From Noxious Weeds 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARM CROP INSURANCE 


Does 


is not 


Unexcelled for rotation or as 
pasturage for hogs,and will yield 
from one to two tons more hay 
per acre each year than com- 
mon. Onaccount of the smaller 
amount of seed required the 
cost of seeding is practically the 


Certificate of Genuineness with every purchase 
Write at once for information and prices 


Idaho Grimm Alfalfa Seed Growers Ass’n, Blackfoot, Idaho 








SAFETY FIRST 


FARMER. 


whom you can make the purchase. 





Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just letus know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 











Are the Best Pigs From First 
Litters ? 

Some breeders of swine believe that 
their best pigs come from the first lit- 
ters of gilts bred to vigorous young 
hold to the 
opinion that the old, tried sows and 


boars, while other men 


| breeding boars produce the best pigs. 
| In an effort to check up some of these 


theories, W. J. Carmichael, secretary 
of the National Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently investigated the ages 
of the sires and dams of 104 outstand- 
ing boars in six different breeds. The 
boars were selected by officials of the 


| breed associations. 


Of the 104 sires of these boars, 18 


| were one year old when their distin- 


and 


guished sons were farrowed, 10 were 
one and one-half years old, 17 were 
two years old, 10 were two and one- 
half years old, 18 were three years old 
10 were three and one-half years 
old. Four-year-old sires produced six 
of the good boars, and in only two in- 
stances were the sires past six years of 
age. 





Observation of the ages of the dams | 


of these promnent boars showed much 
the same distribution. Twentyone of 
the sows were one year old when their 


sons were farrowed. Two-year-old sows | 


produced 19 of the boars, while one and 
one-half year old dams produced 14. 
From 9 to 12 dams fell into each of the 
age classes from two and one-half to 
four years. But eight of the 104 sows 


were past four years old, and none of | 


them were past six when 
their best sons. 

The number of the litter in which 
the prominent boar appeared was 
checked in 57 cases. This study showed 
that in 29 instances the boar was from 
a first litter. Twelve times he was in 
a second litter, nine times in a third 
litter, seven times in a fourth litter, 
and once in a fifth litter. Further in- 
vestigation revealed, however, that six 
of the 29 first litters were not far- 
rowed until after the sows were past 
two and one-half years old, indicating 
that the sows had 
some time, or that previous litters had 
remained unreported. 
second litters reported were not pro- 
duced until the sows were three years 
old or past 

In 53 of the 104 cases both the sire 
and the dam of the good boar were two 
years old or over, while in only 12 
both of them under two 
years old when the litter was farrowed. 
There were 21 cases where both par- 
ents were three years old or over, sev- 
en instances where sire and dam had 
reached four years or more, and one 


producing 


cases were 


| the 


been boarders for | 


Half of the 12 | 


' esae where both were past five years | 


old 
After weighing the evidence, Mr. 
Carmichael concludes that it ‘does but 


| little toward substantiating the state- 


ment that good boars come from young 
sows and first litters.” 


First Cultivation 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a corn field which I am in- 
tending to hog down, which is very 
thin in spots. How would it be to 
broadcast soy beans on this corn at the 
time of the last cultivation? Is there 
anything else which would be better 
for this purpose than soy beans?” 

Rape is by all odds the best crop for 
broadcasting in corn at the time of the 
last cultivation for purposes of hog- 
ging down. Rape supplements corn to 
just as good advantage as soy beans, 
and the chance of getting a stand when 
seeded at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion is somewhat greater. The biggest 
advantage of all, however, is the fact 


| that an acre seeding of four pounds of 
| rape costs only about 50 cents, where- 


; at least $2 


as, an acre seeding of soy beans costs 
Since in about two years 
out of five the weather in July is s0 
dry and hot that neither the rape nor 
the sov beans, as the case may be, ger- 
minate well, it may be seen that the 


| dressed 





expense of seeding is a very important | 


factor. Sqy beans are a splendid crop 
for planting in the same hills with 
corn in May, but for broadcasting in 
corn at the time of the last cultivation 
in late June or early July, we believe 
that rape is decidedly superior. 


Steer Feeding at Purdue 


Limited corn feeding again failed to 
make as good a showing as a full corn 
ration in the steer feeding experiments 
at Purdue experiment station during 
the past winter and spring. The re- 
sults ‘of the past year’s work agreed 
with those of preceding years at Purdue 
in showing that when heavy steers are 
given a full feed of silage a full corn 
ration produced heavier gains and a 
better finish, altho a half corn or no 
corn ration cheapens the gains. 

In the past season’s tests 950-pound 
steers were fed for 140 days on a ra- 
tion of corn, cottonseed meal, corn 
silage and clover hay. Cottonseed 
meal was allowed at the rate of about 
2% pounds per steer daily, while each 
animal had about 30 to 40 pounds of 
silage per day, the consumption being 
larger in the lots which had limited 
corn rations. 

Steers fed a full corn ration of about 
13 pounds per head daily gained at the 
rate of 2.61 pounds daily, while steers 
allowed a half ration of corn gained 
2.24 pounds per head, and those fed 
without corn gained 2.11 pounds. 
Steers fed a full corn ration during the 
last half of the feeding period gained 
2.55 pounds per steer daily, comparing 
very favorably to the full-fed lot. 

The steers fed a _ half-corn ration 
thruout showed up with the most ex- 
pensive gains at $9.52 per hundred- 
weight, compared with $9.42 for the 
full-fed corn group, $8.60 for those fed 
no corn and $8.52 for those fed corn 
the last seventy days. 

In the full-fed corn lot 622 pounds of 
pork were produced, as against 
pounds in the lot which had corn for 
last seventy days. Hogs follow- 
ing the steers half-fed thruout made 
but 422 pounds gain. 

When sold the full-fed steers brought 
$7.60 per hundred, those which had 
corn the last seventy days brought 
$7.50, the straight half-fed_ steers 
brought $7.45, and the steers finished 
without corn, $7.20. 

The steers which had a full feed of 
corn during the last half of the feeding 
period made easily the best showing 
among the limited fed lots, excelling 
the others in gains, economy of gains, 
finish and pork profits. The Purdue 
tests show that this method of feeding 
has merit. In a year of high corn 
prices, this method would of course 
have a decided advantage over full- 
feeding. 

As an average of five years at Pur- 
due, steers full-fed on corn have 
59.3 per cent, while those 
given no corn have averaged 57.1 per 
cent. This difference, according to 
packer-buyers, is sufficient for a 
spread of 45 cents per hundred in fa- 
vor of the corn-fed cattle. 

A comparison in this year’s Purdue 
tests of cattle fed corn, clover hay and 
silage with and without cottonseed 
meal, indicated that beef could be 
more cheaply produced without cotton- 
seed under present conditions. Ac- 
cording to the figures of the past sea- 
son’s test, 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal saved less than 100 pounds of 
corn, only 177 pounds of silage and 





527 


| very little hay on each 100 pounds of 


gain produced. Cottonseed apparently 
had considerably less value in this test 
than in many others made at Purdue 
and other stations. 


lowa Wool Show 


A special wool exhibit will again be 
a feature of the Iowa state fair. Pre- 
miums totaling $396 are offered for 
wool this year. Classes are provided 
for fleeces of pure-bred sheep of dif- 
ferent breeds and for market classes, 
embracing fine staple, one-half blood, 
three-eights blood, quarter-blood and 
braid. There will also be county ex- 
hibits and other special prizes, 
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The Railroad Tax Case 


Valuations of Iowa railroads for pur- 
poses of state taxation go back to the 
1920 standard, according to the com- 
last week 
the state and the attorneys for the rail- 


promise reached between 


roads. This terminates a legal struggle 
of several months and results in a de- 
cided gain to the railroads. The valua- 
tion placed on the roads by the execu- 
tive council for 1921 was 9 per cent 
higher than the 1920 valuation. 

Governor Kendall, regarding 
the compromise as the best solution of 
the situation that could be found at the 
present time, insists that some legis- 
lative steps must be taken at the next 
general assembly to make it possible 
to force the railroads to pay a larger 
share of the taxes than they are now 
paying. The exact method that he will 
suggest to the assembly has not been 
disclosed. 

It has been suggested from other 
sources that the weakness of the state’s 
case in the recent controversy was due 
to the fact that the law provides for 
the taxation of farm lands on the basis 
of the established market value. When 
the valuation of the roads was raised, 
the railroads made a counter-attack on 
farm valuations and attempted to show 
by quoting the figures on land sales 
over the state, that the market value 
of farm land was much higher than 
the valuation placed on it by the execu- 
tive council. 

The question at issue, of course, was 
the relative value of the property of 
the railroads and the farms. If the 
railroads had succeeded in increasing 
the valuation on farm lands, it would 
have resulted in as great a decrease in 
the railroad taxes as the decrease in 
the valuation of railroad property. The 
most important @#msk, therefore, from 
the point of view of seeing that farm- 


while 


_ers get no more than their just share 


of the state taxes, is to put the method 
of reckoning farm land values on a bet- 
ter basis. 

To do this, it is suggested that the 
law should be changed to make the 
earning power of farm lands the basis 
for the taxes to be levied against them. 
To use market value as a base, it is 
claimed, is unfair, because only a small 
percentage of the farm lands change 
hands in any one year; and it is im- 
possible to find out from these few 
sales what the valuation actually is. 
To vary the tax according to the earn- 
ing power of farm land in different 
years would provide a method which 
would be much more simple than the 
present system and much fairer to the 
farmer. 

As a whole, however, in spite of the 
defeat of the state in the railroad case, 
the farmers in the state have not come 
off badly in tax adjustment. The valu- 
ation of farm land was cut three mil- 
lion dollars under the 1920 standard 
set by the executive council, and the 
valuation of live stock was accepted 
which reflects accurately the decrease 
in prices of farm stock since 1920. 

Another gain for the farmer lies in 
the fact that whereas in previous years 
when counties had a high valuation on 
live stock, this valuation has been ac- 
cepted by the state; while at the same 
time counties where the valuation was 
low have been brought up to the aver- 
age level of live stock values over the 
state. This year the average valuation 
for the whole state is used in 
county. The high counties are brought 
down io the average, just as the low 
counties are brought up to it. 

The farmers of the state owe a spe- 
cial debt to the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation for the work it has done in 
these tax cases. The decrease in the 
valuation of farm land and live stock 
has been due in great part to the Fed- 
erations’ efforts. 


every 
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The Sources of Extra Mileage 


T is natural that the car owner 
should assume, in buying Firestone 
Cords, that he will get extra mileage at 
no additional cost. He has been pledged 
Most Miles per Dollar by an organiza- 
tion of the highest responsibility. 


Were he a tire expert watching 


Firestone production 


ly see how Firestone is able to give 


so much. 


He would recognize in such pro- 
cesses, as air-bag cure, 


he would quick- 


double gum-dipping and calendering ot 
cords, as Firestone has evolved it, the 
practical sources of extra mileage. 


And in the vast, smoothly-operating 
Firestone plants he would discover the 
system, the elimination of waste and 
the efficiency that reduces Firestone 
production costs. 


It requires not only determination but 


unusual facilities and ability to build tires 


rubber blending, 


that set a new standard for quality and 
mileage at the lowest prices in history. 








MOST MILES 


PER DOLLAR 














Favors Direct Buying and Selling 
of Cattle 


Fred H. Bixby, president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, favors the direct buying and sell- 
ing of fat and feeder cattle. In a re 
cent statement, Mr. Bixby outlined his 
position and the position of the nation- 
al association as follows: 

“I am quite convinced that the feed- 
er or fattener of what is known as 
‘feeder cattle’ can procure his stock di- 
rect from the producer without paying 
out the added expense which necessar- 
ily follows the purchase of these cattle 
thru a union stockyards. The producer 
can also sell without having to pay the 
usual union stockyards expenses. 
buyer of the feeder cattle will, to a 
great extent, buyecattle that are not 
‘stale’. 

“T understand several states in the 


middle-west are planning to buy direct | 


this year, and I am sure they will be 
able to work out their plans to a suc- 
cessful finish. 


The | 


| 

| “I am of the opinion that 

| cipal cause of the cattle feeders decid- 
ing to eliminate the stockyards in the 


the prin- 


| purchasing of their feeder cattle is the | 


at the important stockyards centers. If 
the commission exchanges find that 
their business is falling off, and that 
some of the firms will necessarily be 
| forced to retire, they will have only 
| themselves to blame. To begin with, 
there are too many commission firms in 


' 
| 
| attitude of the commission exchanges 
| 
| 
| 


most of the yards. Their commission 
| charges are unreasonable, and in al- 
most every case their schedules are 


the same as were charged during the 
war. When it is considered that the 
producer of feeder and fat cattle is now 
receiving, generally speaking, less than 
pre-war prices for his commodity, one 
would suppose that the commission 
charges would at least be on a pre-war 
basis. 

“I am, however, very much in favor 
| of the installation in all the market 
| centers of codperative commission 
| firras, and advise, most emphatically, 


the consignment of live stock to co 
operative commission firms instead of 
to the commission men who are tak- 
ing it upon themselves to arbitrarily 
charge war-time commissions. The co 


| operative commission firms will return 


to the stockman from 20 to 60 per cent 
of his commission as his share of the 
profits of the coéperative company.” 


Catch the Poultry Thief 


“We recommend 
islature 
punishment on all 


that our state leg- 
law inflicting sevére 
persons on the pub- 


pass a 


lic highway between sunset and sun- 
rise with poultry in their possession.” 

This resolution was passed by the 
Farm Bureau in Plymouth county, 
lowa. There seems to be a good deal 


of sentiment developing for the adop- 
tion of some legislation that will help 


stop chicken stealing 





And it frequently happens 
cialist is merely an ordinary 
who has learned to charge more 


that a spe- 
craftsmen 
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HEARTS _ 
“e HOMES } 


The Most Important Task 


The most important task on the fa 


today is taking care of the farm family. 
To do t t necessary for the 
mother to take care of herself tho 
nothing else is so hard for her to do. 
No one will approve of her if—hair 
mostly gone, teeth mostly gone, figure 
mostly gone—she claims “I never let 
my family go to bed on an unironed 
heet or wear an unironed nightgown 


[ never went to town when John asked 


me unis | had a special errand to 


Bureau 
del- 


went to the Farm 


elected a 


do I never 


meetings when John was 


egate. I never lie down for a nap in 
the daytime I never think of myself 
when there i work to be done and 
John hort of a hand to help do it.” 


John a busy man He has much 





0 do himself He expects his wife to 
ruard against overworking He thinks 
she won't do more than she is able to 
lo: but he doesn’t always know until 
t is too late The work on the farm 
8 work which must be done, but a 
usvy woman hould learn the art of 
slighting where slighting does not hurt 
If the ets, pillow slips, nightgowns, 
owel and kitchen towels are folded 
‘rom the line the ironing is greatly 
implified There no doubt that 
moothly ironed linen is a luxur but 
why put behind one some luxuries and 
indulge in others? The luxurie that 
‘ost time are more extravagant than 
those that cost money, for one can 
borrow money, and no one can borrow 
time There are safety zones in the 
life of women wherever they may live, 
wherein they must helter from the 
danger of daily traffic These do not 
come from an extension of time, but, 
like the safety zone on the city street, 


blocked out of the main road 


1 


everv-day life 


should be 
the 


A Parade of Work Horses 


held 


ton 


thev a parade of work 
Bo 
hed the competitors for prizes 
The oldest 


ine was thirty-two years of 


In May 


1orses in Ten thousand peo- 


le wat 
animal in 


ass in review 


were given to the best 
ooking the best driving teams; 
yut the that attracted the 
attention was the one made up of old 
horses. The winner of the prize offered 
yy the Animal League was a 
eam composed of a pair of chestnuts, 
Dick and Jerry, each sixteen years old 


Gold medals 
and 
most 


class 


Rescue 


and each of ten years’ service 
“Chub,” a black horse, twenty-five 
years old and thirteen years in serv 
ice, won a prize, also “Fred” and “Bad- 
ger, and “Paddy Rex,” who has seen 
thirty-two summers and worked for 
twenty-six years, was driven by a vet 


eran driver, and they both won prizes 


Most farmer folk can mentally pass 
in review the horses they have had as 
friends and servants We would like 


to think that somewhere descend 


ants of the horses we have owned and 


are 


loved Kate and Nell, the bay team; 
Kit and Coley, black; Nellie, the bay 
driving horse; black Pet; Lucy, a roan 
and the favorite of the stable; Roxy 
and Ruby, the big grays, and Lillie 
ind Ed. Some of them have died; some 
have been sold. It seems like a mean 
trick to sell a friend of the family 


which a good horse is. 

It is not surprising that the old horse 
‘lass brought out ap- 
proval and sympathy at the parade of 
work Doubtless the men and 


expressions ol 


horses. 


women who helped to make up the ten 
thousand spectators viewing the pa- 


age a 


rade, each found in the horses passing 
by something to remind them of their 
own horse friends. 


Notes From a Friend 


Mrs. D. A. J., 
Wallaces’ 


who signs herself “a 


Farmer,” writes: 


“One phase of our conservation 
propaganda has not been too often 
mentioned—that is, the conservation 
of the time and strength of farmers’ 
wives 

\bout the most practical and sat- 
isfactory help for the housewife is 


Al- 
scarce as the proverbial ‘hen’s 
the man not 
willing that his wife shall have all the 
helpful appliance that he is financially 
able to provide. In fact, many men are 
more ready to install a lighting or heat- 
ing or a power washing ma- 
chine in the home than is the wife. 
“Now, this would seem to reflect up- 


labor-saving devices and schemes. 
most as 
who is 


teeth’ is today 


system 


on woman’s progressiveness, and yet 
is she to blame? Haven't women for 
generations back considered it a vir- 


tue to get along the best they can with 
whatever they have at hand? And 
what wonders women have wrought in 
just thi But why not awake 
to the fact that time spent on the un- 


spirit! 
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tubs, etc. We who are less fortunate 
need not be wholly without many little 
aids if we only make our heads save 
our heels. A short piece of rubber hose 
will save a lot of lifting on wash days. 
Attached to the faucet, you can use it 
to fill tubs and machines. You can use 


it to siphon the hot water from the 
boiler into the machine, and a longer 
piece can be used to drain the ma- 
chine by running the water out into 


the back yard if you have no drain. I 
find a wash 
ful. The tubs can be 
sink and much more easily emptied. 


“While we 


boiler on casters is help- 


wheeled to the 


are waiting for someone 


to invent and make a good, practical 
dish-washer within the reach of our 
pocketbooks, we may lessen the time 
for that thrice-a-day job. While hand 


washing is quite necessary, hand dry- 
ing is not. A dish that is washed in 
warm, sudsy water and dipped in scald- 
ing water, then placed in a rack or pan 
to dry, is just as sanitary and attrac- 
tive to the next from 
that has been polished by hand, and it 
hasn’t claimed half as much time. 

“Few women there are who have 
their households so well planned that 
time and labor savers can not be 
to advantage if will but apply a 
little thought inventive skill to 
the task of securing them.” 


eat meal as one 


used 
they 


and 











essentials can be much better spent -. : = 
on something of greater importance? A HOT DAY MENU 
And why not have an _ electrically A cool meal for a hot day consists of 
equipped home with its washer, iron, ' cottage che: creamed new potatoes, 
cleaner, and even dish-washer, if fi- | iettuce or fruit salad, corn or graham 
nances will permit? Ah! there’s the | gems, preserves and tea or coffee. 
rub What will present-day finances Another menu which supplies energy 
permit in the way of home improve- | #"¢ . ie builder as well cot 
t? F f macaroni or boiled ri lettuce ilad, 
n 
st bread, butter, baked custard pped 
‘The big things are not the only | e 1 and k 
things that count in saving time and The standard supper of long ago of cold 
- ) ex f nec wache ‘ ult s we 
trength. Happy is the woman who | Potatoes creamed, poached se 
: 1 x 5 z ind cookies or cake was a well balanced 
has a well-equipped laundry with its meal for a hard working man and yet not 
power machine and wringer, stationary | heavy 
ry... ry. > Y ) k $ — 
+L ‘ 
lime-Table for Cold Pack Canning 
I low tal fur shed by e United States Department of Agricul 
ture. sh s the i for scald biar r ind sterilizin n cold-pacl 
canning l'se t n under the | of outfit vou are using 
} 
} ' 
ZF 7 | i 
vy, 
= ay : 
PRODUCTS hi ie) 2 
3 nw @ & § 
n - # je 
= = Sag 5 
” = a ~ 
ay = =— & - 
e * i tng Sandie TN 
Fruits— 
Apricots : 8:2 Wi 1 ¢ 
blackberries . 18:1 W No 6 
Blueberries 1S:1 W No v ’ 
Cherries ..... 1S:2W No 6 
Cranberries . ; S:2 WW No 6 12 \ 
Oe ‘ 1S:1 W No 16 l ) 
Dewberries ; 1S:1 W No 6 ] 
CGooseberries S W No 6 ) ’ 
Grapes 1S:2 W No 16 10 ’ 
Peaches . 18:2 W 1 2 1f { 
Plums <1 W ) 1f 1) 
Raspberries ; 1S:1 W oO 16 
Rhubarb > 1s W l 4 16 ) 
Strawberri 2S:1 W No 16 ) 
Citrus Fruits g 6 { 
Apples 1 WV | x ' 
Pears l \\ s 6 
Pineapy 1S:2 18 
Q n 3 6 > ) 
Figs 28:1 W ’ 0 aed 
Some Soecials— 
Tomatoes | 8 1 ] 
Tomstoes and Corr 
Tomatoes 69 $5 
Corn Ss ‘ th 
Eeg Plant 30 
Pumpkin ’ 
Squash , ) in 5 
Corn (on cob or cut off) > 8 ) 60 45 
lLiominy ) 6 40) 
Green Roots, Tubers and Other 
Vegetables 
Dandelions 1 1?” f F 95 
Spinach ’ ) 1 60 7) ) 
Greens, all other kin ) ) l 60 
Aspara s ) t 
Reans (lima o ) ) &o ) 
Okra ’ ) 69 { 
Peas ’ l f 
Brussells Spr aI im) 
Cabbave or S r Kra 6 60 
Caulhtlower t 60 5 
Beets " ’ ‘ 
Carrots 6 10 69 
Sw ti ‘ f 
Pa 6 ‘ 
4 
Meats and Souns— 
Beef and Pork 10 a0 
Poultry an 2 80 €0 
Fish and Shel! & 18 12) ”) 60 
Soup Mixtures 3—8 a0 75 60 20 
*1S indicates 1 part su 1 W indicates 1 part water 
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From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” || 
by Thornton W. Burgess. | 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. } 
—— 4) 
’ 
Jerry Muskrat’s New House 
When the Merry Little Breezes find out 
that Jerry Muskrat needs twigs for his 
new home, they secretly go out and tell 
Johnny Chuck and some of the others; 


when Jerry goes over to the alders to cut 
fine all ready 
Johnny Chuck cutting still more. 


the twigs, he a nice pile 





and. 


“Hello, Jerry Muskrat,” said Johnny 









Chuck I've cut all these green twigs 
for vour new house I hope you can use 
them.” 

Jerry was so surprised that he hardly 
knew what to say. He thanked Johnny 
Chuck, and with the bundle of green twigs 
swam back to his new house When he 
had used the last one, he swam across 
to the bulrushes on the edge of the Smil- 
ing Pool 

“Good morning, Jerry Muskrat.”’ said 
someone, almost hidden by a big pile of 
bulrushes, all nicelv eut “T want to help 
build the new house.” 

It was Danny Meadow Mouse 

Jerry Muskrat was more surrpised than 
ever. “Oh, thank you, Danny Meadow 
Mouse, thank you!” he said, and .pushing 
the pile of bulrushes before him he swam 
back to his new house 

When he had used the rushes, Jerry 
wanted some young willow shoots, so he 
started for the place where the willows 
grow Before he reached them he heard 
someone shouting 

“Hi, Jerry Muskrat! See the pile of 
willow shoots I've eut for your new 
house."” It was Peter Rabbit, who is sel- 
dom known to work 

Jerry Muskrat was more surprised 
than ever, and so pleased that all he 
could 1 “ “Thank you, thank you, 
Peter Rabbit!” 

Back to the new house he swam with 
t) pile of young willow shoots When 
} had placed them to suit him, he gat 
up on the walls of his house to rest He 
looked across the Smiling Poo! Then 
he rubbed his eves and looked once more. 
Conld it be—yes, it most certainly was a 
bundle of green alder twigs floating 
strairht across the Smiling Pool toward 
the new house! When they got close 
to him, Jerry spied aggsharp little black 
nose pushing them along, and back of 
t! litt'e black no twinkled two little 
black eves, 

“What are vou doine with those alder 
twies, Bil'y Mink?” eried Jerry 

“Bringine them for your new house,” 
shouted Billy Mink, popping out from be- 
hind the bundle of alder twigs. 

And that was the beginnine of the busi- 
est day that the Smiling Pool had ever 
known Billy Mink brought more alder 
twigs and willow shoots and bu'rushes as 
fast as Johnny Chuck and Peter Rabbit 
and Danny Meadow Mouse could cut 
then Little Joe Otter brought sods and 
mud to hold them in place 

Thick and high grew the walls of the 
new house In the upper part Jerry built 
the nicest little room, and lined it with 
grass and soft moss, so that he could 
sleep warmly and comfortably thru the 
long, cold winter Over all he built a 
strong, thick roof, beautifully rounded. 

An hour before it was tin for Old 
Mother West Wind to come for the 
Merry Little treezes, Jerry Muskrat’s 
new house was finished Then such a 
frolic as there was in and around the 
Smiling Pool! Little Joe Otter made 
a new slippery slide down one side of 
the roof silly Mink said that the new 
horse was better to dive off of than the 
Rie Rock Then the two of them, with 
Jerry Muskrat, cut up all serts of monkey 
shines in the water, while Johnny Chuck 
Peter Rabbit, Danny Meadow Mouse and 
the Merry Little Breezes danced on the 
shore and shouted themselves hoarse. 

When at last jolly, round, red Mr. Sun 
went to bed behind the Purnle Hills, and 
the black shadows crept. ever so softly 
out across the Smiling Pool, Jerry Musk- 
rat sat on the roof of his house eating 
his supper of fresh-water clams He was 
very tired, was Jerry Muskrat, very tired 
indeed, but he was very happy, for now 
he had no fear of the long, cold winter 
Best of all, his heart w: full of love— 
love for his little playmates of the Smil- 
ing Pool and the Green Meadows. 

(Next week's story introduces Peter 


Rabbit's Big 


COTTAGE CHEESE SANDWICHES 


Make the cottage che rather soft and 


let thru a bag over night Use very 
rich cream for seasoning. Cut slices from 
brown or white bread one-half ineh thick. 
spread with butter, a lettuce leaf and the 
cotta < ese the cheese place 





several thin sweet pickle cut 
These are nice for an informal 
evening party If desired, paprika may 
be sprinkled the top. This is an 
sandwich and has no cover. 


slics 


crosswise 


over 


open 


WA 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch %nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
7 duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


This statement may not always apply to 





The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 











Daniel Interpreting Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s Dream 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 9, 1922. Daniel, 2:36-45, 47.) 


“This is the dream; and we will tell 
the interpretation thereof before the 
king. (37) Thou, O king, art king of 
kings, unto whom the God of heaven 
hath given the kingdom, the power, 
and the strength, and the glory; (38) 
and wheresoever the children of men 
dwell, the beasts of the field and the 
birds of the heavens hath he given into 
thy hand, and hath made thee to rule 
over them all: thou art the head of 
gold. (39) And after thee shall arise 
another kingdom inferior to thee; and 
another third kingdom of brass, which 
shall hear rule over all the earth. (40) 
And the fourth kingdom shall be strong 
as iron, forasmuch iron breaketh 
in pieces and subdueth all things; and 
as iron that crusheth all these, shall 
it break in pieces and crush. (41) And 
whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, 
part of potters’ clay, and part of iron, 
it shall be a divided kingdom; but 
there shall be in it the strength of the 


as 


iron, forasmuch as thou sawest the 
iron mixed with miry clay. (42) And 
as the toes of the feet were part of 


iron, and part of clay, so the kingdom 
shall be partly strong, and partly bro- 
ken. (43) And whereas thou 

the iron mixed with miry clay, they 
shali mingle themselves with the seed 
of men; but they shall not cleave one 
to another, even as iron doth not min- 
gle with clay. (44) And in the days 
of those kings shall the God of heaven 
set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destr-ved, nor shall the sovereignty 
therecf be left to another people; but 
it shall break in pieces and consume 
all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
forever. (45) Forasmuch as thou saw- 
est that a stone was cut out of the 
mountain without hands, and that it 
brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the 
clay, the silver and the gold; the great 
God hath made known to the king what 
shall come to pass hereafter: and the 
dream is certain, and the interpretation 
thereof sure. (47) The king answered 
unto Daniel, and said, Or a truth your 
God is the God of gods, and the Lord 
of kings, and a revealer of secrets, see- 
ing theu hast been able to reveal this 
secret.” 


sawest 


There are so many interesting points 
this 
know 


make with 
difficult to 


As you read this 


of contact we might 
Scripture that it is 
just where to begin. 
story that tells of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dealing with reputed wise men, 
there may be a temptation to set down 
this ruler double-dyed tyrant of 
the first water. But Daniel calls him 
the head of gold. Of course, it might 
be that it only court diplomacy 
that prevented Daniel from calling him 
a hardened old sinner, but it is more 
probable that he recognized something 
there of very great value And that 
conviction is strengthened consider- 
ably when we remember that it was to 
Nebuchadnezzar to whom the vision 
came. It does look as tho God saw fit 
to take this ancient Babylonian mon- 
arch into his confidence 

Is there anything in dreams? Mod- 
ern thinkers have considered the sub- 
ject worthy of considerable study. 
Probably we would be not far from the 
truth if we were to consider the ordi- 
nary dream to have no more signifi- 
cance than an idle breeze on a summer 
day. 3ut_ sometimes God may 
dreams like he uses the breezes, 
Some astonishing thing. 

We need to understand the age a lit- 


his 


as a 


was 


use 
to do 


tle better in order to grasp the signifi- 
cance of this incident. Nebuchadnezzar 
was the ruler of a mighty empire, the 
first empire of the world in that age. 
There were other powerful na- 
tions, but Babylon was the greatest of 
them all. He felt his responsiblities; 
was occupied with its present defense 
and its future prospects. He was also 
keenly aware of the historical, or rath- 
er political, situation around him. In 
fact, this very king probably created 
the first balance of power in the world, 
did it long before anyone ever dreamed 
that there would be a modern Europe 
in’ which that principle has. had so 
much weight. Media and Lydia had 
engaged in a great battle, in the midst 
of which there was an eclipse of the 
sun. Both armies were terrified and 
refused to continue the fighting. Their 
refusal might have been due partly to 
the fact, too, that they had gained a 
wholesome respect for each other in 
the fighting they had done. But Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, came for- 
ward and offered terms of compromise 
to these two conflicting elements. The 
result was that these three kingdoms 
of Asia Minor entered into a triple 
alliance, cemented by marriages among 
the royal families. And Nebuchadnez- 


some 


zzar had brought this about because 
he did not dare to let either Media or 
Lydia win that conflict. Let one of 
them become overstrong, and it was 
immediately a menace to Babylon. And 
vet, wise statesman that he was, he 
knew that nothing could really stay 
the strength of Media. So he prepared 
for defense against a day when he 
knew it would be needed. He reorgan- 


ized the whole water system, repaired 


old canals, and constructed new ones, 
built an enormous dam about thirty 
miles in circumference, changed the 


course of the river so that it could be 
commanded in time of flood, and so 
that the land about the city could be 
flooded at’ will in time of siege. Then 
across the northern border of his king- 
dom he built an enormous wall, the 
most formidable defense undertaking 


| of any age. 


Now, if we will only fit the Bible 
narrative into this background of his- 
tory, we will begin to see the reason 
for this dream and also why it troubled 
Nebuchadnezzar. He may have been 
in the very act of building that wall. 
His mind was taken up with defense 
measures, and the probable future of 
his kingdom. Amid the art specimens 


of his day he had seen many huge fig- 


| ures such as appear in his dream. 


Out 
of his every-day experience that mys- 
terious power which fashions our 
dreams, wove this peculiar fancy. And 
he awoke just as you and I do some- 
times, knowing that we have dreamed, 
but unable to remember just what it 
was. In this case, there was lodged in 
kis mind the conviction that the dream 
had some significance which he should 
have grasped, but failed to do so. 
This type of revelation is not in ac- 
cord with our thought at all, but it was 


exactly in accord with the thought of 
the people of Babylon and Persia. 
Kings and oracles and wise men 


couched their thought in just such par- 
ables as this. 
To the type of thing which is repre- 





sented in this giant figure with the 
head of gold and body of silver and 
brass and toes of clay, is exactly in 
accord with the usage of the times. 
Nebuchadnezzar knew that he had 
dreamed, and he knew that his dream 


But 
nor 


it. 
dream 


ret concealed in 


remember the 


had 
he 


fome 


couldn't 


sec 


| guess the secret. 


This is where Daniel comes into the 
story. Daniel believed that there was 


| ahead 








The Old Carriage Maker 
Had an Important Truth 





ee 
] O make each part as strong as the rest,” was his 
way of “building a wonderful, one-horse chaise that 
wouldn’t wear out till judgment day.” 


This illustrates a fact that is keeping many doctors 
busy these days—human bodies, like chaises, break 
down because some part isn’t as strong as the others. 


Very often it’s because of ill-balanced food, lack- 
ing in some important element of nutrition. This is 
especially true of ills developed in childhood, and 


carried on through life. 


Grape-Nuts, that world-famous, ready-to-eat cer- 
eal, brings the plan of building each part as strong 


as the rest—to serve human need. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains all the nutriment of those best of the field 
grains, wheat and barley, including the vital min- 
eral elements, and it is a wonderful feod for build- 
ing and sustaining health and strength. 


The delicious flavor and crispness of Grape-Nuts 
make it a welcome dish whenever you’re hungry. 


Grape-Nuts 


THE BODY BUILDER 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 











something in this particular dream, and 
he believed that the dream and the 
interpretation could be arrived at thru 
the agency of prayer. Daniel was a 
great specialist along one line. Prayer 
was his line, and this emergency ap- 
peared to require his kind of treat- 
ment. I think we are all in perfect 
agreement as to the fact that God did 
the thing. But we have turned scien- 
tife, and are prone to ask, How did 
God do it? Did the unconscious mind 
of Daniel go out and grapple with the 
unconscious mind of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and compel it to yield up what it would 
not even reveal to the consciousness 
of Nebuchadnezzar himself? Or was 
it mediated from mind to mind by the 
Spirit of God? Anyhow, there it is, 
and it did happen It is still a bit 
of our understanding, but we 
making progress along that line, 
and the thing does not appear nearly 
so impossible to us as it would have 
done fifty ago. The time may 
come when we will have a thoro under 
standing of the whole process. 


are 


vears 


It would take a large volume to do 
justice to the place this dream has 
had in Christian thought. The ideas 


about the various kingdoms represent- 
ed in the dream and the they fit 
into the are many diverse. 


wav 


dream and 


We might not be particularly benefit- 
ed, however, even tho we knew all 
about it. There are some things, very 
plain and very practical, that stand 
out, and they are the things we ought 
not to miss. 

There are more things in life than 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream imag® that 
have clay feet. There was much of 





Busby Iceless 
Refrigerator 





tor 


the 





I ERE at last fs a practical, common-sense Ice- 

less Refrigerator, which by means of @ con- 
ventent windlass the pr 
ered down into 
There are 
dug wells, basements or special excavation 
will submit a plan sultable for the conditions tn 
your home 


Most people do not 
earth's surface only elghet or ten feet Nature has 
provided for ns a refrigerator which actually 
maintains a temperature equal to that found tn 
average 
less Refrigerator provides a means of using this 
method of refrigeration, 
many dollars each year 


ovision chamber Is low- 
“Nature’ " own large Refrigera- 
many ways to install them—in 
We 


BETTER THAN ICE 


realize that under the 


jce refrigerator. The Busby Ice 


which will save you 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
to show you the 
Busby Ice-less Re 
frigerator, or lf your 
dealer does not have 
them in stock, write 
us for description 
and prices and give 
us the name of 
your hardware 
dealer. Do not 
accept asubati- 
tute—our ma- 
chine 1s more 
convenient and 
the price is 
lower. We want 
you t© know 
‘\imore about 
\ \\them..~ Bold on 
\ \@ money back 
}\ guarantee. 

Address 


C.W.Busby& Co. 
300N. 7thSt. 
= 

Washington, la. 







































Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ Tickets 


The first and third Tuesday of each month to Min- 


nesots, North Dakota, 
and Oregon 
tunities offered homeseekers and investors. 
LEEDY, Dept. 6S. 


way. 


st. 


M-ntana, Idaho, Washington 
Write for free book describing oppor- 
x.c. 
sreat Northern Kati. 
Paul, Minn. 
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1000 Rooms 
Each With Bath 









STR NS Rem 


Rates 

44 rooms 3 

at $2.50 433 SEE 
174 rooms 393985 9955 


at $3.00 


292 rooms 
at $3.50 


295 rooms 
at $4.00 


249 rooms 











CHICAGO 
in the Heart of the Loop 


Convenient to all theaters, 
railway stations, the retail and 
wholesale districts, by living at the 


MORRISON HOTEL 


THE HOTEL OF PERFECT SERVICE 
Clark and Madison Sts. 


‘The Home.<“ the 


j Tertace Garden j 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


PLANTS FOR FARM HOMES 
Does your home -_ 
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nomical system 
of disposing of 
hie sewage by 
Installing « 
DIAMOND PRAND 
Sewer Pipe 
SEPTIC TANK 


Many hundreds are in use on lowa farms roday 
They don't cost much, and they last indefinitely 
Send today for the littie booklet “Making a Home 
from Just a Dwelling.” It tells a story of inter 
est to every farm home and is free for the ask 
ing. A postal will do 


Lehigh Sewer Pipe and Tile Company 





FREE Literature, Plane 
and Information 
on how to build a septic tank 
for your home rite for it 
today 








Fort Dodge, lowa 
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FASHION MAGAZINE 


SUMMER 1922 





Our Summer fashion quarterly is more 
than just a pattern catalog. It contains 
approximately 400 pattern styles, several 
pages of embroidery designs, fashion talks, 
;on needle work. and complete seven 
course in dressmaking. Price only 10c 


Fashion Dept., Des Moines, lowa 
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real value in the image. It had a head 
of gold, it had a body of silver and of 


brass. All in all, it must have been a 
very imposing figure, with its weak- 
ness not apparent as one stood and 
gazed upon its greatness. It must have 
looked like it would last till the end 
of the world, till something fell on its 
toes. Unfortunately, its feet were of 
clay, and, unfortunately, the figure had 
nothing but its feet to stand on. When 
they crumbled, the whole magnificent 
image with what was of value and 
what was not, came tumbling down, 
and the fall wrecked it all, It was 


broken and crushed into powder by its 


own weight of magnificence, and the 
wind blew the dust away. We can see 
how it worked out in history. Nebu- 
chadnezzar had to leave his kingdom 
with its fine defenses to the hands of 
others, and they were feet of clay. 


Those wonderful defenses were finally 
taken struggle, simply by 
the treachery of the people themselves 
within! 

We ought 


without a 


to be able to see how the 


thing works out in life, too. Anybody 
is wise to look ahead in his life like 
this Nebuchadnezzar did in his king- 


dom. We may not have this type of a 
dream, but we are sure some time to 
have this type of thought Are we 


building on a principle that will endure 
or is the image we are building going 
to have clay feet? If it has, then you 
may depend upon it that sooner or 
later something is going to fall on its 
toes, and everything of value that we 
have put into the structure is going to 
perish. !t is a rather dangerous thing 


in life to use a little clay where we 
ought to be using something that is 
much more permanent 


A fellow is pretty sure to get an op 
portunity to have some part in the per- 


manent things God sent this dream 
to Nebuchadnezzar, like He sent the 
interpretation to Daniel I wonder 


It was not just that Daniel might 
be exalted in Babylon Was it that 
God wanted to give Nebuchadnezzar 
a chance to do something for the king- 
dom which was to be permanent? Did 
Nebuchadnezzar take that chance? The 
divine kingdom came very much later, 
but even in that time there was much 
to do in preparation for it. Did Nebu- 
chadnezzar learn to recognize the sov- 
erignty of God? No man has lived in 
vain who has learned even that one 
great lesson. 

There is a principle in human life 
which grows and grows. The stone cut 
out of the mountain, without hands. 
The principle which God has put into 
human life, and which will endure for 
all time We call it the Kingdom of 
God. The world is beginning to realize 
that that is not a term that has to do 
only with heaven, but has to do with 
the things that happen on the streets 
of our cities, and in 
people—a thing which 
phase of human living 


why. 


the homes of our 
touches 
Is it the thing 


every 


which enables a Christian to go into 
life and battle for things which are 
right, and never despair. Right things 
are written into the program of the 


kingdom and nothing can prevent their 
coming to pass A man can build his 
life into the Kingdom and know that 
the Kingdom and his life will never 
perish. This kingdom does not have 
clay feet. 

(Note—This lesson deals with a 
Scripture text not covered by Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The notes were pre- 
pared by the P. McCormick, 


above 


Rev. W 


Des Moines.) 
HEALTH NOTES 

A state board of health sends out bul- 
letins for the season of summer ills. Its 
instructions are 

To keep well, keep clean. 

Wash your hands before each meal. 

Don't go to crowded places. 

Avoid the person who sneezes. 

Smother your cough in your handker- 
chief 

Keep out of dirty restaurants. 

Why run the risk of infection from a 
dirty glass? 

A common towel is only for filthy peo- 
ple 

You wouldn't use my tooth brush. Why 
use my drinking cup? 

Sleew well. Eat well. Play well. Don't 
worry. 


| 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 


| Fashion Department 
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No. 1453—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt—Cut in 
sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 15, 15%. 16, 
16%, 17, 17%, 18, 184% and 19 inches neck 
measure Size 14% requires 3 yards 36- 
inch material Many women find that it 
really pays to make the men folks’ shirts 
at home, for they can then secure a high 
standard of material at much less cost 
than they would have to pay for a ready- 
made one, and of course they launder and 
wear much better. The one illustrated is 
the standard type and will no doubt meet 
the approval of the most critical man. 
No. 1374—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 


36 requires 4% yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 32-inch contrasting and 2% yards 
binding A gingham or checked voile 


f frock like the one illustrated has bias 
| tuck-like trimming bands on the skirt. 
| The latter is stitched to the waist at the 
| hip-line and the fullness is concentrated 
on the sides, giving a flat front and back 
effect. 
| No. 1444—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
| 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
| 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch material with 
8% yards binding An apron style that 
knows no waning of popularity because 
there has never before been one so de- 
| signed to be as useful and becoming as 
illustrated in this sketch. A third rea- 
son must be that it is simple indeed to 
make and takes only a few hours of your 
time. 
No. 1457—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 


| 


| 
} 


36-inch material with 1 yard 36-inch con- 





trasting and 3 yards ruffling Of figured 
voile with plain collar, vest, cuffs and sash 
in this pretty frock to wear on warm 
summer afternoons. \ feature that will 
appeal to all women is that it takes a very 
short time to make in fact it could be 
fir hed in about three afternoons 

No. 1393—Ladi¢e and Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38. 40 and 42 
inches bust measure Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material with 1% yards 36- 
inch contrasting \ delightful soft dress 
for warm afternoons that is simple to 
make is shown. The yoke and upper sleeve 
section is in one piece finished with cuffs 
and trimmed with narrow pleating. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams Price 10¢ 
each, pr paid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etce., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department Wallaces Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly 

HANDY HINTS 

In cleaning fish, try using the kitchen 
grater for removing the scales 

To bleach dish cloths or towels. wash 
before boiling. Cut half a bar of soap into 
half a boiler of water, add 2 tablespoons 
of bluing and ilf dozen or more of 
lemon rinds Boil hard for 15 or 20 
minutes 

Make a sprinkler for clothes by punch- 
ing a few fine holes in the zine top of a 
Mason fruit jar, first removing the por- 


celain, 














Paint Savings 


A saving of ; on your paint bill is 
worth having, especially when you get 
fresher and guaranteed paints. 
Economy paints are made fresh every 
day of best materials and by the most 
modern machinery 

We guarantee they will Use 


If aned 


gal. on your buildings sfactory, 

use the balance If not, return at our 
expense and we will refund all you paid 
What could be fairer? 

Besides, we pay freight on 6 gal. or more— 
and give a free 4-in. brush with $15 orders. 


Compare These Prices 
High Gloss White Lead Paint__$2.60 gal. 


Rich Red Barn Paint__-- _.. 1.50 gal. 

Velvet Inside Finish___- 2.25 gal. 

Bright Red and Green Wagon 

FOE essseusne .-.. 2,75 gal. 

Varnish Stains (all shades).... .85 qt. 
Any shade of any color you desire can be 
matched precisely. Order direct from this 
ad sending a color sample 


ECONOMY PAINT MILLS 


Dept. E Geneva, Neb. 

























$0 days free trial— then if 


, only $7.60 and « few 
qoatatal bahaien Meiott 
Separator is YOURS. " 


No Money Down! 

Counts eee 
ution! U.S. 

shows that otntiie of fj “ 





it ou 
refore cannot vibrate, 
Can't remix cream with milk 


pe 


Catalog FREE 


Write for new Melotte cat- 
alog containing full description 
of this wonderful cream separator 










Rune so easily. 
bow! spins 25 A 


a you stop 
cranking unless 
apply brake. No 
til you, have foun other separator 

10" eeds Bow! 
5-year guarantee which | % a brake. . 

fs infinitely stronger_than any « 
erator guarantee. Write Topat. 


The Melotte Separator. H. B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 
Dept.A294, 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, tll. 
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CAREY-17ED 
SALT BLOCKS 


THE CAREY SALT CO. 


Hutchinson, Kansas 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 























Dairy Profits Increase With High 
Production 


A summary of the year’s work in the 
Lake County, Illinois, Cow Testing As- 
sociation is a striking illustration of 
the fact that profits in the dairy busi- 
ness depend quite largely upon good 
cows, and the poor cows mean low 
profits. Records were secured on 356 
cows tested by the association during 
the year. 

Only four cows averaged below 4,000 
pounds of milk for the year. Their av- 
erage feed cost was $80.89 and their 
return above feed was $27.95. Forty- 
nine cows produced from 4,000 to 6,000 





pounds of milk, the average feed cost | 


being $80.22 and the average return 
above feed $68.28. 
One hundred and fifteen cows pro- 


duced from 6,000 to 8,000 pounds of 
milk at an average feed cost of $84.35 
per head. They returned an average 


of $93.46 per head above feed costs. A | 
total of 88 cows produced from 8,000 | 


to 10,000 pounds of milk during the 
year. The feed cost on these cows av- 
eraged $94.44 and returned $115.17. 

The hundred best cows of the asso- 
ciation averaged 11,580 pounds of milk 
for the year. They produced at a feed 
cost of $116.61 per head and returned 
an average of $145.59 per head. 

The figures show that the 10,000- 
pound cows of the association required 
about 45 per cent more feed than the 
5,000-pound cows. However, the 10,000- 
pound cows made a net return 117 per 
cent greater than that of the 5,000- 
pound cows. 


ft 





New Book by Professor 
McCandlish 


“The Feeding of Dairy Cattle,” by 
Prof. Andrew C. 


McCandlish, head of | 


the dairy husbandry department at the | 
Iowa State College, is a new and valu- | 


able contribution to the literature of 
dairy production. In this 280-page book 
Professor McCandlish discusses very 


capably the chemistry and physiology | 


of feeding, the requirements of 


the | 


animal and the fundamental principles | 


of feeding practice. The composition 
of feeds and the manner in which feed 
nutrients are utilized are simply and 
clearly explained. The various feeding 
ctandards are referred to and the feeds 
used for dairy animals are carefully 
cataloged. Of especial interest to the 
practical dairyman and farmer are the 
chapters on feeding practice, which 


| presidents. 












AS A LOUSE POWDER 


the dry Carbola is as 
good as the best — better 
than many. It is used ex- 
actly as other brands are 
used and costs much less 








It’s So Easy 


to keep dirt and disease out of your buildings — to make them 
light, clean, sanitary and healthful, and therefore profit-pro- 
ducing quarters for your livestock and poultry — if you will use 


RBOLA 


The Disinfecting White Paint 


a white paint in powder form, with which a very powerful disinfectant is 
combined. Just mix it with water and it is ready to use 
straining. It can be applied either with a brush or with a spray pump to 
wood, brick, stone, cement, plasterboard or over whitewash. It doesn’t 
blister, flake or peel off, has no disagreeable odor to taint milk or food 
products and one gallon — a pound of powder — covers 200 square feet. 
It is harmless to the smallest chick or to stock that licks a painted surface. 





no waiting or 





Used Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants in 


Poultry Houses Stables 
Rabbit Hutches Cellars 
Outbuildings Factories 


10Ib. (10 gals.), $1. 25 and postage. 


Robert Scoville, of Connecticut, was | 


re-elected president of the club. G. E. 


Tarbell, of New York, and J. 


A. Mc- | 


Sloy, of Ontario, were re-elected vice- | 


Members of the executive 


| committee chosen were John S. Ames, | 


| 


cover such topics as summer and win- | 
ter milk production, preparation of the | 


cow for production, feeding for records, 
calf raising, feeding methods and soil- 
age versus silage. The comprehensive 
soilage-silage comparison is of particu- 
lar value. In preparing the book, Pro- 
fessor McCandlish has had the advan- 
tage of actual management of dairy 
herds as well as extensive experience 
in research and experimental work. 
“The Feeding of Dairy Cattle” will 
prove a valuable addition to any farm 
library. The book is published by 
John Wiley & Sons, of New York and 
London. 





American Guernsey Club 
Meeting 


Registrations of Guernsey cattle dur- 
ing the past year exceeded those of 
the previous year by 1% per cent, ac- 
cording to the report of Secretary W. 
H. Caldwell, at the annual meeting of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club, at 
Chicago, last month. Transfers of cat- 


North Easton, Massachusetts; E. T. 
Gill, Haddonfield, New Jersey, and S. 
M. Shoemaker, Eccleston, Maryland. 
Carl 


of the club. In the future the secretary 


Musser was appointed secretary | 


will be appointed by the executive com- ° 


mittee rather than elected by the mem- 
bers. 


Pound Records 


Adirondac Wietske Dairy Maid*is | 


the first cow of any breed to complete 


two yearly records 


exceeding 1,000 | 


| pounds of butter-fat and 30,000 pounds | 


tle during the past year were 11 per | 


cent more than those of the previous 
year. The meeting voted to increase 


$15 to assist in financing the advanced 
registry department, which has recent- 
ly run at a loss. 


; advanced registry. 


of milk. This noted Holstein producer 
has just finished a 365-day record of 
34,401.9 pounds of milk 
1,136.15 pounds of fat. She freshened 
at the age of nine years and twenty 
days. As a seven-year-old, Adirondac 
Wietske Dairy Maid produced 31,899 
pounds of milk and 1,036.09 pounds of 
fat in one year. 

Her new record gives Adirondac 
Wietske Dairy Maid second place in 
yearly milk production and fourth in 
butter-fat production in the Holstein 
Adirondac Wietske 


| Dairy Maid was sired by Gem Paul Jo- 
the advanced registry fee from $10 to | 


hanna ‘and was bred by Harry Mason 
Knox, of Canton, New York. She is 
now owned by the Bridgford Holstein 
Company, Patterson, California, 


containing | 


| at Davenport. 


Hog Pens Warehouses 
Dairies Creameries 
Garages Dog Kennels 


by thousands of dairy and poultry farms, by leading agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. It makes work easier to do and gives better results. 
You never will regret giving Carbola a trial — money back if not satisfied. 


Your Hardware, Feed, Drug or Paint Dealer has Carbola or can get 


it. If not, order direct. 


200 Ib. bags $18.00. 


20 Ib. (20 gals.), $2.50 delivered. 
Trial package and interesting booklet, 20c postpaid. 


Prompt shipment by parcel post or express 


50 Ib. (£0 gals.) $*.00 delivered. 


Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 299 Ely Avenue, Dept. N Long Island City, N. Y. 








Iowa Butter-Makers Make 
High Score 


The June butter scoring contest for 
Iowa creameries, held at Dyersville on 
June 12, was one of the most success- 
ful ever held. Of the 57 entries of tub 
butter, 37 scored 93 or better, awhile 50 
scored 92 or better. The top score in 
the whole milk class was made by 
Otto Weger, of Strawberry Point, with 
a score of 95%. In the gathered cream 
class, E. O. Bollman, of MeGregor, had 
first place with a score of 95. Robert 
Wagner, of Fairbank, was second in 
the whole milk class with 94%, and Ed 
Anderson, of Manly, was second in the 
gathered cream class with 94%. 


May Milk Prices 


Market milk prices in 
States for May, 1922, averaged $2.08 
per hundred, or 8 cents per hundred 
below the average of $2.16 in April, and 
44 cents below the average price of 
$2.52 in May, 1921. Prices in the west 
north-central states, including Iowa, 
declined more during the year than 
the prices of the country at large. The 
average May, 1922, price for this sec- 
tion was $1.71, which was 60 cents be 
low the May, 1921, average of $2.31. 
Milk prices in Iowa cities during May, 
1922, ranged from $1.92 per hundred in 
Cedar Rapids and Iowa City to $2.35 
Retail prices per quart 


varied from 8 to 12 cents. 


“Few Movie People in Jail.”’ Defending 
the movie people, or knocking the police? 


the United 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 
Carioad lote and less at lewest prices—Ask 


for our price list. 
223 Pearl $t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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A Question on White Diarrhea 





An Iowa subscriber write 

‘We bought twenty-six baby chicks 
All but six died from white diarrhea 
They seem all right now, but if they 
live until next year and we use them 
as breeders is there danger that they 
might spread the disease? I under- 
stand that the germs of the disease are 
in the yolk of the egg, and are trans 
mitted to the chick before it hatches, 
and I wonder if the six chicks might 
carry the germs so long or will it be 
safe to kill them now?” 

If the six chicks are merely the sur- 
vivors of the flock and are not cured 
birds there is no reason for killing 
them. Indeed, it would seem that they 
have unusual vitality to have survived 
the conditions under which the rest of 
the flock died. However, it would 
be a wise precaution to disinfect their 
eggs before incubating, and to hatch 
the chicks in a compartment to them- 
Belves. 

The bacillary white diarrhea is con- 
tracted usually during the first sev- 
enty-two hours; if a chick is hatched 
with it healthy chicks may contract 
the disease by picking at the dropping 
or bits of egg shell. If symptoms of 
disease develop, get rid of the chicks 
before they are admitted to the rest of 
the flock, and disinfect where they 
have been, also disinfect the hands 

The germs live during the life of the 
bird if it happens to be a carrier of 
the disease, which a cured bird is. 

After three davs there is o little 
danger of contracting bacillary white 
diarrhea that tne flock may run to- 
gether. 

Anything which reduces the vitality 
of the chick will cause diarrhea .-in 
some form. Your chicks may have 
died from faulty conditions of incuba- 
tion, brooding, feed or housing. 


Thirsty Chicks 


The expression which farmers apply 


to stunted calves, “pot bellied,” can 
very appropriately be applied to those 
short bodied thirsty chicks that are 
always at the water fountain Such 
chicks are usually the victims of 
infections leukaemia, a _ condition 
which is caused by unsanitary condl- 
tions, either of the house or the 
ground. The remedy is to put the 
chicks on fresh ground, give them san- 
itary conditions, food that is free from 
mold or filth, and fresh air 

Sick chicks are always more subject 
to lice and mites than the well rhese 
must be guarded against; they kill. 


Protein Increases Laying 


Results of poultry experiments which 
show that the feeding of a protein sup- 
plement in the ration will greatly in- 
crease the egg production of the aver- 
age farm flock were announced by H. 
A. Bittenbender, head of the poultry 
department at Iowa State College, at 
the third annual poultry and culling 
short course held at the college 

The proteins that were used in the 
experiment were tankage, beef scraps, 
dried buttermilk and liquid buttermilk. 
The check ration consisted of a dry 
mash of 100 pounds of ground corn, 100 


and 100 
ch feed of 


pound of 


pounds of ground oats 
of middlings, and a scrat 
pounds of whole corn and one 
whole oats a day. 

This check ration was the 
all the others used in the tests. 
other ra however, included 


pounds 


two 


basis of 
The 


tions, either 


tankage, dried buttermilk or fresh but- 
termilk. The two former were added to 
the dry mash, which was self-fed in all 


cases, and the latter was kept constant- 


} 


ly before the birds. No water was fed 


with the fresh buttermilk. 

The results were striking in showing 
the effect of the protein fed on birds 
of average production. The lot which 


received fresh buttermilk, for example, 
produced 1,916 eggs in months, 
while the check lot produced only 645. 


Sealy Legs 


prevalent as it 


seven 


Scaly leg is not 
We 


times their 


as 


once was have seen chickens with 


three natural size, due 
beneath the 
and causes formation of 
vellowish, powdery which 
keeps raising up the scales until they 
are deformities. This disease spreads 
slowly, but it is contagious and will in 
time infect the flock. 

The best remedy* we have found for 
this condition is oil of caraway one 
part mixed with vaseline five parts. 
Wash the birds’ legs well with warm 
suds, remove the loose scales and rub 
well with the ointment. 

If this ointment is not at hand the 
legs may be rubbed well with a half- 
and-half mixture of kerosene and melt- 
ed lard Fill a can with this mixture 
and after the birds have gone to roost 
dip their legs in it. 


legs 
to the mite which burrows 


the 
substance 


BS ale Ss, 


Tobacco Tea for Worms 


To 100 fowls take one pound of fine- 
ly chopped tobacco stems and steep for 
two hours in enough water to cover. 


Then mix the liquid and the stems with 
half of the ground feed usually allowed 
the birds for one feeding. On the eve- 
ning before the day of dosing with the 
tobaece, the birds should be fed only 
half a ration and they should be kept 
without feed until afternoon of the fol- 
day. Then the mixture of to- 
and feed is given. Two hours 
later, the birds are given a quarter size 
ration of ground feed mixed with wa- 
ter containing 11 ounces of epsom salts 


lowing 


bacco 


for each 100 fowls. Repeat the treat- 
ment in two weeks, which has been 
found to be sufficient to free the birds 
entirely from parasites. 

This treatment is recommended by 
Beach, who made many experiments 
with a number of remedies to deter- 
mine their value in the expulsion of 
worms and decided that the tobacco 
tems were most efficient. The ground 
where the fowls have been running 
should be disinfected, and the drop- 
pings kept cleaned up. 


Water-Borne Diseases 
from a diseased bird will 
dis- 


unless 


The germs 
the 
the 


give the 
flock 
the 
one 


in water and 


to 


linger 


ease rest of the 


germs 


know- 


something is done to make 


harmless Nowadays, no 


ngly leaves a sick fowl with the flock, 
but cured fowls and fowls that do not 
as vet show that they are sick may 
contaminate the water. 

Potassium permanganate will not 
prevent disease, but it will act as a 
harmless antiseptic. Put a layer of po- 
tassium permanganate crystals in the 
bottom of a fruit jar and_fill up the 
jar with water If these are dis: olved, 
add more. Use this as a stock solution, 
When water is drawn for the chickens, 
add enough of this solution to color it 
a rich wine. 

We once heard Dr. G. B. Morse, a 
well known authority on poultry dis- 


iy before the American Poultry 
Association: 

“Water-borne diseases are frequent 
in the poultry yard. Clean and disin- 
fect your drinking fountains (and you 
must) ever so well, if you are permit- 
ting, consciously or unwittingly, to run 
at large one bird sick with any of the 


eases 
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contagious diseases of the head parts, 


or with bowe! diseases, you may count 
on that water supply being contami- 


nated in less than one hour's time. In 
the case of a large flock affected with 
flagellate diarrhea I have myself found 
the flagellates in less than one hours’ 
time in the drinking water which had 
been sterilized and placed in thoroly 
disinfected fountains. 

“Do you see where such a condition 
as this forces Right up against 
the principle of the individual drinking 
cup. Mind, I did not ‘the individ- 
ual drinking cup,’ but principle of 
the individual drinking cup.’ Ridicu- 
lous, did you ? Not a bit. Boards 
of health are recognizing that by means 
of the common, public drinking cup, 
foul and terrible diseases being 
spread among people. It is just so with 
your poultry, and while you can not 
adopt the individual cup you can incor- 
porate the principle of it in your hy- 
gienic methods by adding one of the 
antiseptics named. It is true, in the 
proportions named, these remedies do 
not disinfect the water, only act as 
antiseptics, that is, act to hinder the 
development of bacteria and other mi- 


you? 


say 
‘the 


Say 


are 


crobes. The water itself should be 
changed frequently. This hindering of 
microbian growth occurs not only in 


the fountain, but is kept up in the in- 
testinal tract.” 





Poultry Bulletins 




















The following Farmers’ Bulletins are 
specially useful for members of boys’ and 
girls’ poultry clubs: 

1105—Care of Mature Fowls 

1106—Incubation of Hens’ Eggs 

1107—Brood Coops and Appliances. 
1108—-Care of Babv Chicks. 
1109—Preserving Eggs 

1110—Lice Mites and Cleanliness 

1111—Management Growin ( cks 

1112—Culling for Eggs and Market. 

1113—Poultry H 

1115—Selection and Prey of Fowls 
for Exhibition 

1116—The Selection and Care of Poultry 
Breeding Stock. 

Following is a list of other Farmers’ 
Bulletins on Poultry Raising 

287—Poultry Management 

528—-Hints to Poultry Raisers 

574—Poultry House Construction 

585—Natural and Artificial Incubation 
of Hens’ Eggs. 

624—-Natural and Artificial Brooding of 
Chickens 

656—The Commun Egg Circl 

682 A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry 

684 Squab Raising 

697—Duck Raising 

7 Goose Raisins 

791—Turkey Raisins 

801—-Mites and Lice on Poultry 

806—Standard \ etic of ( ckens I 
The American Clas 

&230—Shipping EF Pare P 

S1u ipons and 

ROR The Guinea t 

QRG Rackvard Pe Kee £ 

898—Standard .Varieties of Chickens: TT. 
The Mediterrans 1ental 
Classes 

%57—Important Poult: a) 

1040—INustrated Poultry Primer 

1052—Standard Varieties m AG 1s: 
Il The Asiatic, English nd French 

Classes 
t Feedi He I *roduction. 

Bureau of Chen try Cire y 61, 

sied—H to |} Blee Market 
Poultry 

For « es of these bulletins. w1 to 
! Anir Hust Vv Divisic Burueau 
of Ani 1 Inc Unite States De- 
partment of \ ilt e, Washington, 
LD. ¢ 


ens Sick rai 


Chick Hens Not Laying 


GERMOZONE will rid your chickens o eyen Ds colds, - canker, bd 
head, chicken pox cc in disordera, chole re 

~~ mle and euch ailments--and keep them healthy. F 380 
7 the depredante: remedy. Get Germogone, also famou 23 1) “eo 
REE LOORL drug ors rtores. If node aler, orier by 
card. Postur naw Ny col llect, joc and $1.00 sizes. Noextra charge, 


GEO, H. LEE CO, Devt, 5. Omaha, Neb, 


BDUGSs. 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
129 W. 24th St., New York 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medieines 




















German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs. Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


w. R. W. R. Watson, | Mer., Box 1700, Macon, f Mo. 


iso TieU & COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents 
R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing. Nebraska. 
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BABY CHICKS 


| sae JULY, 7 -_ 


Quick delivery parcel post paid. %5% 
alive delivery. Order today from this 
advertisement at these low prices. 

Full Blooded — Chicks Only 


























ic 5 On 
ks Chicks Chic bar tie ake Chicks 
Assorted.odds and ents r 75 * OU 8 9.00 $42.50 € 85.0 
8. C. White Leghorns... 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.50 105. 
(American and English-Ame- 
rican Strair 
8. C. White L eghorns.. 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 155.0 
(Barron St tly Imported Strain 
rown Leghorns.. 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.50 105. 
Anconas ° : 12.00 §7.50 115. 
Barred Rocks.- =. 7 13.00 62.50 125.0 
8. C. R. I. Reds......... 53.75 700 13.00 62.50 125.0 
t. C. R. I. Reds........ 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.50 135.0 
White Rocks...... ...+. 4.2 3.00 15.00 72.50 145. 
White Wyandottes..... 4.50 3.50 16.00 77.50 155.0 
Biack Minorcas........ 4.50 8.50 16.00 77.50 155.0( 
Buff Orpingtons........ 4.75 9.00 17.00 82.50 165.0 
FARROW-HIRSH CoO., Peoria, Ill. 








King Chick Hatchery Prices 


Do not delay your order to write first--erder 
from this advertisement. 100 per cent 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

Laros atrain Price per 100 





G Eng. W June July 
Leghorns emis -$15 e14 
Brown Leghorns “‘Ever-Lay-Strain’ a 15 14 
Barred Rocks, Imp. Ringlets and Mit- 
tendorff Bred-to-lay strain....... - 16 15 
Pure bred Barred Rocks....... ld 
B. 1. Reds 6.. and RB. C...cceces- 14 
8S. C. Reds Special eurenanete 15 
w hite W yandottes.. 16 15 
Regal Dorcas W yand., White Rocks.. 16 15 
Buff Orpingtons......... 16 15 


June and Juiy Chix are Profitable 


Get our Free Direction on Raising ‘Em. 


King Chick Hatchery, Box D, towa City, lowa 


Reference: First National Bank. 


, 














JUNE AND JULY PRICES 


No Reduction on May Chicks 


Sieb’s Hatchery 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


Dates June Hatches 5-12-19-2 
Dates Jul y Hate hes 3-10-14 2- "st 





VARIETY | Per | Per | Per! Per Per 

_| 25 | 60 100 500 | 1000 
Barred Rocks....... $3.75 | 87.00 [813.00 = 50/ 8125.00 
White Rocks. --.| 4.26 8.00 | 15.00 2.00) 145.00 
Rhode Island Reds..| 3.75 | 7.00 | 13.00 62 50} 125.00 
White Wyandottes ./ 4.25 | 8.00 | 1500 72.00! 145.00 
Buff Orpingtons....| 450 | 83.50 | 16.00) 77.50) 155.00 
Anconas ... . 3.75 | 7 00. 13.00 62.50! 125.00 
White Le ghorns 3.25 | 6.00 52.50| 105.00 





We Pay Parcel Post Charges 
97 per cent live e delivery. Order r from th: thie ac 


OUR NEW PRICES 


Pasa 00 to $16.00 per 100. July and 
gust. Barred and White Rocks and §. C. 
Reds 813.00; White Wyandottes, $14; Buff Or- 
pingtons, $16.00; Assorted, all heavy, 811.00: 
Parent stock, selected for heavy laying. 
postpaid, full live delivery guaranteed, 


WAPSIE VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 807 Independence. Ia. 




















CHICKS WITH PEP 


7 wae Reduction for June and July 


ne of our fall blooded DON'T STO 
) KIND , 






vi ( 
ent on 1000 
Free catalog 


HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 
Box 1 oe _Holgate, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS 23:8! 





Safe delivery 





20,000 per 
week. Prompt 


delivery. Pure Sheppard str ain Anconas $11.00 pe 
100; Barred and W hite Rocks, ©. Reds and Black 
Minorcas $12.00; White W pandoties $13.00; Buf 


Orpingtons $15.50; White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 





$10.00; Broflers 89.00. Postpald 47%, live delivery 
guaranteed. Orde: direct for quick shipments or write 
for circulars. 8. Hillview w Poulte y Farm, Bellevue, la. 


‘rom pure eke a, selected, 
> CHICKS Ee ie 
Pr 


Popular 
it tle: seats parce) 
post. Right *0: you r do 0r. 100% live 


Ss ; arrival 
f guaranteed. nthe a year 


FREE ILL. CATALOG 
s eS. contains much valuable information. Get 
=" It now. WECKEL arcs. Om sich MOUnE, ILLINOIS. 


ABY CHIC KS: 


August sale, 





BEST * July and Ai 
educed prices Full directions care of 
chicks eich each order. Purebred and Hoganized 
Leghorns, i0c, Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Wyandotter, 
12c, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas, 15 cts. $1.00 lese 
per 100 for~ 500 or more postpaid, guaranteed 
Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia _Mlaols. 
YGGL AND chicks: #10 per 100; S.C. W Leghorns. 
4 Prepaid. Guaranteed. Promptsbipment. Ces 
alog Eggiand Farms, Dept. W, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





POULTRY. 


White and Brown Leghorn 


Pullets and Cockerels for Sale 


in late June, 





July and August 10—12 weeks old 
White Leghorns are choice Tom Barrons; 

Brown Leghorns, the famous “Ever-lay” 

strain Both bred for egg production. Our 
White Leghorn flock gave highest average egg 
production of any experimented farm reporting 
to Ames last year, Average pallet egg yield in 
November and December 1921 60%, still at it 
These pullets are extra choice stock 

Write for prices. 


Irving King & Sons, Box M, fowa City, lowa 











SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
Big type, dark red, extra hevy layers. KGGS ONE 
MALF PRICE. As gathered from exhibition 
matings and range flock, $2.50 per 50; $4.50 per 1 
MKS. EDW. BERANEK, Solon, Lowa. 





Please mention this paper when. writing. 


WAI] 
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Service Bureau 

















The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


It Couldn’t Pull a Toothpick Out 
of a Sandpile. 


A stump puller that goes to pieces 
when you start putting pressure on it 
is a good deal more dangerous to the 
operator than it is to the stumps. This 
was the trouble with a one-man stump 
puller that a Service Bureau member 
up in Decorah, Iewa, bought last win- 
ter. The second day he tried out the 
machine one of the bar pulleys gave 
way. After ten days’ trial he wrote to 
the company and informed them of the 
failure of the stump puller to work. It 
had been ordered with the understand- 
ing that the farmer was to have thirty 
days to try out the outfit. It was re- 
turned to the factory well within this 
limit, but no money was forthcoming 
from the company. 

Jobs like this take time and lots of 
letters. The Service Bureau member 
put the case in our hands along in No- 








vember. It was not until February 
that we managed to secure a settle- 
ment. The subscriber’s final note to 


us, however, indicates that he was sat- 
isfied with the service. He wrote: 

“We received today check for $84.35, 
the full amount of our claim. Would 
say we greatly appreciate your getting 
this settlement for us. We feel posi- 
tive we could never have collected this 
money without your help.” 





No Worms, No Money 


A farmer up in northern Iowa sent 
to the ———— Company for some worm 
capsules for his hogs. The money was 
supposed to be refunded if the farmer 
was not satisfied with the results. He 
tried out the capsules on his pigs. They 
did not seem to get any better, and he 
wrote the company, asking for his 
money back. He did not get it. Then 
he wrote to us. 

It took a long time to convince the 
company that the money ought to be 
refunded. In the next to the last letter 
the subscriber sent us, he wrote: “I 
haven't got the money yet, and don’t 
suppose I ever will get it.” But in his 
last letter he says: “I received a check 
from the ———— Company this morn- 
ing. Thank you very much.” 





Good Intentions But No Check 


A Service Bureau member sent a@ 
poultry buyer a crate of Wyandotte 
eockerels. She received a letter ac- 
knowledging receipt of the crate, say: 
ing: “Enclosed please find check for 
cockerels shipped,” but there was no 
check. Since that time she wrote them 
four letters, but was not able to get a 
reply from them. We discussed this 


matter with the company at some 
length and finally, three weeks after 
the complaint had been filed, we re- 


received a letter from the subscriber, 
who wrote: 


“We received the check from the 
———— Poultry Company for the rodost- 
ers. Were very thankful to get it. We 


appreciate your assistance 
getting this settlement.” 


greatly in 


Three Letters Ought to Be 
Enough 


One of our subscribers returned a 
hog watering device to the manufac- 
turer and asked for the promised re- 
fund. He asked for it three times. with 
no results. Then he turned the matter 
Over to us. We beat the subscriber’s 
record by several letters, but it was 
apparently worth the effort. Our last 
note from him says: 

“I got my check from the 
pany for $5.65. 
your service.” 


Com- 
Thanks very much for 


€ 30, 1922 

















' H.W. Porth & Co., 


799 


(15) 








Hite ail 


_- Hood Service Man guides you to the author- 
ized Hood Dealer. 
He marks the doorway of a fair minded dealer 


at the outset. 











At the Sign of The Hood Service Man 
in your Neighborhood 


WMI 
\ 


OARS 
> Seats 









—— 





known as tke L-X RANCH. 
ELKIN, noted catileman 

Elkin will be in complete 
every shipment of cattle, 
office is being established at 





entire year. 


and producer o 
te charge of our buying force 
in which he will be assisted by F 
Midland. 
Exchange to furnish these best bred Herefords 


The Best Feeders Are Finding 
“From Breeder to Feeder” Best 


IMPROVED SERVICE 


In order to render an even better service to its steadily increasing clientele of 
corn belt feeders, the Live Stock Exchange, Inc., has purchased one of the best 
ranches in the famous MIDLAND DISTRICT of Texas. 
and active operations begun about August first. 
It will be under the active management of W.B. 


_ Possession will be taken 
This 22,000 acre ranch will be 


Southwest. Furthermore, Mr. 
anc personally supervise 
.F. Elkin. A branch 
It will be possible now for this 
to corn belt feeders during the 


the 





Live Steck Exchange, Inc. 


315 
Securities Bidg. 


Des Moines 





interested in giving you the maximum return for your 
money—one who works on a fair margin and estab- 
lishes fair prices to all. 

fou don’t need to bargain for a discount when he 
quotes you a price—he will quote you his best price 


Try his service and a Hood Tire—we know that 
we can safely recommend both. 















“This little fellow 
puts =HOOP> in your 
neighborhood” 







a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on hie 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


4 & TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair 

gone. Concentrated—only a few 
drops required at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle delivered. Describe your case for special instructions, 
and Book 8R free. ABSORBINE, JR., the anth 
septic liniment for mankind, reduces Painful Sweilings, 
Enlarged Giands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; allaye 
Pain and inflammation, Price $1.25 a bottle at druggists of 
delivered. Literal trial bottle postpaid for 10c. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 














Richards 
Anti- 





Freezing 
y.. Stock 
. = Waterer 
waters all kinds of stock. Costs practically 


nothing to operate. Freight paid to your station 
Write today for full information and prices. 


RICHARDS MFG. CO., ARAPAHOE, NEB. 














BAIK &@ FKEKMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
TO! Crecker Bidg.. Des Motnes, lowa 


Hedge Posts For Sale— Car Lots 











We Are Specialists 


in Swine Diseases 





For the 
Swine 


past s{x years we have “specialized tn 
Diseases, especially Enteritis: Necro 
Bacillus, Intestinal Infection, Swine Plague and 
Haemorrhagic Septicemtia, advising, counseling 
and prescribing for hundreds of prominent lowa 
hog raisers. Scores of letters are on file in our 
office telling how our service has saved thousands 
of dollars by reducing and preventing hog losses 
due to these and other diseases. 

Let us send you our book of information and 
testimonials now. When your hogs start dying 
it may be too late. Know tn advance what to do. 
A postal mailed today will bring it free of all 
obligation to you 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
1027 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, 





lowa. 



















Will outwear 
Fly Covers! 
Made of White Osnaburg 
ernment Cloth, 
Durable. Body 
Shipped on 
each per 
Post 


Gov 
Large size 
and breast only 

approval Price 
1.08. Parcel 





‘ii horse 
AN I Frere EL. Migr. ly C 
z See, T. F. PEEL, Migr. of F 
== Box 31. . ai eH 


SIBLEY. (OWA 














- " = ” . 
VA Ree 

We are putting capable parties 
into the profitable business of 
honey production and keeping them 
there. Only those who realize the 
possibilities in the business and 
who are serious about it need 
reply, asking for particulars. Ex- 


tension department. 
The A. 1. Root Co. of lowa, Council Biuffs, lowa 
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The taller the silo, the cheaper its 
capacity and the better the silage 
Build one 
at a fraction of the usual cost 
Farmers now can build silos 40, 60, 
70 feet high with per 
fect safety 







lo to hold all the ge 















Wind 


“8 nO 


ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CQ. 
205 Main St Adel, lowa 














be t 
using silo 






t or 
as tower 


A Spoeciet Building Tile for Every Farm Use. 


Kerosene Engine 
Cash or Payments, 
Save $15 to & 
Catalog sent y 
ee ENGINE WORKS 
? 30 Oakland Ave.,Kansas City,Mo. 
530 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


“Big B” 
worms. Origi 


Money back If Bonnett’s 
rm Capsules fall to get the 
lL. Bonnett formula of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


No sulbat 


Pure 


d for les 


ind other pure drugs 
ules canpot be 6 


Santonin cal 
than our price; substitutes are wort 


eee at 
breeders. agricultura 
veterinarians as¢ 
Johanningmeter 
1) Big B's’. Have 


any price re-bred 
colleges, farm advisers, 
Bonnett’s “Big B's”. RK. t 
Luana, lowa, says: “Sen¢ 
tried others. but f 
ORDE 
SO $3.75; 100, $7.00; 
Special Hog Treating Instruments, 
. BONNETT 
acturing Chemist 
2165 Main Street 
Bloomington 
tlinots 


in DIKKGCT 
200, $13 50 
$1 50 





‘FIDELITY 


Worm Capsules 


Guaranteed to kil! and remove worms in 24 
ars. Improves general condition, Worm free 

hogs grow faster and make bigger profit. Capswi 

@re quick and sure. Order from this ad today. 


100 capsules with set of instruments $550 


as illustrated, full instructions, 
postpaid. only : 
Extra Capsules, 
: Prepaid 














1000 . 35.00 


7 
less y st P 
Send No Money 27. 27 arti Ad 


safisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Fidelity Supply Co., 819 Exchange Ave., Dept. M. Chicago, Il. 














Guaranteed to Kill and Remove Hog Worms in 
to l e stock loss 


es from 


Worms 


@4 Hours, 8 all 1 
Now. Devil Worm Caps s are the q kest, 
Surest, easiest and cl est xl Used and 
recommende « rvw Wiil kil nd remove 
worms, put animals ip perfect condition, Money 
back if dissatistied for any reas Send trial 
order NOW, 
Red Devil Capsules, set of in- 
ee 
paid, to you for. eee 


Extra caps 100 $4.75; 
600-$20; 1,000-$39. 

CHARLES M. HICK & CO. 
2018 S. Wabasb St. Dept. 3 Chicago, Ill. 


WORM CAPSULES FOR HOGS 


They will get the worms Send no money Just 
order from this ad, pay 10 days after you get the cap- 


es sent 


prepaid: 25-$1.50; 





Sules. if not satisfied you don’t pay. When ordering 
please have a word from your banker stating that 
you are honest. Price 6 cts. for any amount. Sent 
next day after order received Postpaid. Can you 
beat this price and this guarantee. Sold by JOHN 


ROSHKAMP, Grundy Center, lowa. 








A prize of one dollar will be given each week 


for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 
J ( ibapy 
| on etique 
{ ‘ ry ti 
‘ bite yublic 





report 


j v 
auring 


be annoyed 





‘ \ ‘ }) Vi nm 
tl orld- i irvey 
‘ 7 ‘ ‘ ron t Royal 
Ita ! of Agri tur né t tha 
1 rlic « nm will } t é \l- 
t home consumpttior A be ea the 
United States is assured of cor derable 
plu I nportation The « crop 
of Arizona aid to be flour ? while 
rece rair e headed « ive- 
br 
! t all part of the country 
it the mour dandelions 
rvested durir the past pring will ex 
a r pre-war 1 1 } about 
% j ‘ Advance forr tion puts 
1 production of dandelion ine i 
n of the ave ige of fi 
’ 1 vl T 1 191 1 ] 
Farmer \ do 1 te) their weed 
r &) ‘ ind of ragweed and 
I dock Smartweed and sourdock also 
Baid to I do well Condit Car 
vd } is per cent Condition of 
quack gra 10 poir ibo normal 
acre r¢ too larned Y cl d ral t 
HOOO00 
Live Stock Not Serub bulls reported 
o | dying off rapidly n Missouri and 
Kansas Careful diagnosticiar declare 


iuse to be a virulent form of 


the « pure- 
bred fever. Advices 





from \ il south- 
‘ tate ndicate that razor ck hogs 
re on in rapidly. Chinch 3 report- 
ed healt) and farrow gx large litters in 
soutl n Illinois Heavy losse of codling 
moth lowa, as a result of a severe 
epidemic of lime-sulphur spraying Po- 
tato bugs said to be in semi-starved con- 
dition n because food 
supplies of Paris green and arsenate of 
lead } e been withheld 





After fifteen years, girls devote all their 


thought to getting a husband but you 
wouldn't think it after seeing what some 
of them ge 


“THE SPIRIT OF LINK SAUSAGE” 
WOULD MAKE A NICE PIC. 
TURE, TOO 


Says a blurb from the 


Raisin Grov 
the ® 


“So highly has photograp! 


Maid bee judged by art critics that it 
will hang in the museum of fine arts in 
San Francisco for a period of thirty days 
This photograph of Miss Violet Oliver 
picked by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
\ ‘ tion typifies the spirit of the 
ra in 

I tough on the Cit Growers 
They may want to try the s 
publici but wher \ t! dia 
re who dmit tha he ty] t! 
spirit of the lemon? 


SUFFICIENT EXCUSE 


Jack and Mary had jr bee o the 
grown-ups’ chureh for the first time \ 
day or two afterward they wer found in 
the nursery whispering \ » ear 
ot er, 

Vha are you children d¢ their 
nurse asked 
We're playing church,” replied Jack 

But you muuldn’t whisper ! 

nonished nurse 

Oh, but we're the choir sa Mary 


Advocate 


THEY OUGHT TO KNOW 
I r admirers than 
Why 


es who 


Do 


biondes Nave mo 


brunettes?” asks a wee ourna 





, —_ ¢ +) } 
not ask some of the lac 


have had experience 


Passing Show. 


WHY THE SPRING PIG CROP IS 
SHORT 


Poland Sow Supports Family of Four.” 


| —(Headline in a breed paper.) 
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The great Final Windup, CLOSING OUT SALE ofall Camp Dodge 
lumber, sash doors, radiation—everything—is on. Buy the material 
for new buildings at half. SAVE 50%. Every foot of lumber has met 
government specifications and inspection. Only the best materia) 
was used in this camp. Now, j 





Per 1,000 Feet 
Im Car Load Lots 


Building 
drop siding, sheathing, 












it is being sacrificed for quick clearance 






material 













studding—the best the Your Last Chance to Buy Lumber at Bargain Prices 
country could deliver 1s Complete stocks of every building requirement in lumber are on hand 
now put op sale for final Get your share of this million dollar bargain counter sale. Such of 
clearance portunities come only once in a life time. Ask any ofthe hundreds of 
This is cleaned lumber— keen farmers and business men who profited from Camp Dodge lum- 
clipped ber bargains in the past, what they think of this building material. 





COME TO CAMP DODGE 








Get on the train—come to Camp Dodge—inspect the !umber yourself 

Plan to buy at least a car load, let your neighbors buy some of it if 
working up and you cannot use it all If you can't come, send us a list of your needs 
ance of any on the m for our lowest quotations 









chote BARGAINS IN NEW LUMBER 

RED CEDAR Shingles and Sidings, No. 2 Fir Dimensions, pure 
Asphalt Roofing—slate surfaced, in red or green—are stocked brand 
new and offered at lowest prices. You can supply every building 
need at onetime. Everything is guaranteed to be as represented. 
NORTHWESTERN LUMBER & WRECKING CO. 


Camp Dodge (Des Moines) lowa 
P. O. Herrold, lowa 


Spectally 
fully graded 
. ‘dat 





j » Bt 
gale at, per 





Ing 
1.000 feel, 






In Car Load Lots 










Guaranteed to Expel 
All TheHog Worms 


Or Money Refunded | 


WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES 


ikefield’s Full Hog 





We guarantee W Dose viser, Raiser and Veterinarian knows 








Santonin Capsule to actually kill every that a Full Dose of Pure Santonin is the 
worm-—-large and small—in the tomach only remedy that WILL KILL EVERY 
and intestines to carry off the dead FORM OF HOG WORM, large and small. 
worms and to put the entire digestive | iaines 
tract of the animal in condition to take | I have used your Santonin Hog Capsules 
on weight at a record rate or we refund | with extraordinary results. The hogs af- 
your money. | flicted with the worms were naturally run 
Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Cap- | down. \t the present writing said hogs 
sules contain a full dose of pure Russian are almost as large as the others. Can 
Santonin which costs us $150 per pound | gladly recommend these Capsules to any- 
and we invite all Agricultural Colleges or | 0™ Must thank you for your prompt 
state chemists to analyze them. Servic ‘si — oe remus 
Send your order today LOCKHART, MINN LESTER FOSTER. 
ia : | 
4 Wakefield's Santonin Capsules o Me | I am more than pleased with Wake- 
zon : ; 9 +4 field Full Dose Santonin Capsules. They 
sina’ : ’ have given the best result [ ever had 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener 1.00 | since | have been farming. I notice sinc 
All char I . I have treated my hogs, they are doing 
much better I am sure glad that I ser 
: for your Full Dose Santonin Capsules 
A 4c CAPSULE | DINON, IA BENJ. B. KING. 
We als } Worm Capsule cl 
we sell $4 I hundred. It contains I ent for 100 of your F Dose Sa 
! Santonir t destroys many vi ties t Caps and gave one each accord 
oft worms E a ! s ind ve I it t« li to 50 head 100 Ibs. eac! 
it t te ) I the Worm Cay ! y th e got the worms I ha 
sule t doe t tair Full I> < fed worm ders for 20 years but y« 
Sant We \ st ne worl capsule sure have it over them 
ter fron sto ra “ 1 r pig gets its full dose and I certain 
p it succes with these Special 4e Cap }; canngt recommend them too highly 
Ie we K MAXWELL, IA. A. J. PINCK. 


& CO., Box 6, Bloomington, Ill. 


E-tablished 1846 


C. WAKEFIELD 





Dawning of a new day for Rural Toilers. 


Hear HOMER C. BOBLITT in his great lec- 
ture, “IS FARMING A BUSINESS?” 


REDPATH-VAWTER CHAUTAUQUAS SEASON 1922 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in WALLACES’ 
FARMER. If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER the 
articles you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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[Fresh From the Country | 


1OWA 


Hancock County, (n) Iowa, June 23.— 
Still hot and dry. The oats are heading 
out and some pieces will be so short as 
to be a hard job to cut, and hay will be 
about one-half of a crop. Corn looks good 
and is celan. Pastures dried up. Those 
who have silage are feeding their stock.— 





E. D. Hammon. 

Ida County, (w) Iowa, June 23.—A show- 
er on the 18th greatly revived the crops, 
but we are again in great need of rain. 


Most of the corn looks good; altho curling 
with the heat, it still revives at night. Oats 
are heading out very short. Pastures are 
brown, and in some instances where cattle 
are on feed they are being fed clover hay. 


—John Preston. 

Madison County, (c) Iowa, June 23.— 
We : having some very hot and dry 
weather: are needing rain very badly. 
Last Wednesday, June 20, the thermom- 
eter registered 96 in the shade, and June 
21 it registered 90 in the shade. Farmers 
are very busy plowing corn and putting 


up the first crop of clover hay, which is 
very good. There has been a 
crop of cherries and strawberries. The 


pig crop seems to be coming up to normal. 


Stock of all kinds doing well, considering 
the hpt and dry weather. Wheat and 
oats are both looking well, except the 


places that were nearly drowned out dur- 
ing the wet spell early in the season. 
Wheat $1, oats 30 cents, corn 43 cents, 
9 


hogs around 10 cents, butter 25 cents, eggs 
16 cents, hens 16 cents.—C. J. Young. 
Hardin County, (c) Iowa, June 24.— 
Weather very hot the last two days; no 
dew. Corn rolling on light soils. Very 
little rain in the county this month, and 
that in spots. Oats on most ground will 


is being 
are thru 
Pastures 


be tall enough to cut. Corn 
plowed the third time; some 
Clover ready to make; fair crop. 
dry and getting short Early potatoes 
need rain; late ones coming nicely. Hogs 
doing well. A few farmers selliag corn. 
Speculators buying some wool, paying 27 
to cents.—A. R. Calkins. 

Louisa County, (se) 
Weather hot and dry. June bids fair to 
be as dry as May was wet. Good weather 
for haying; everybody making hay, which 
promises to be a good yield. Pastures 
are f looking like meadows. 


99 
“0. 


Iowa, June 


ne; Oats are 
heading short. Corn plowing not rushing. 
Wheat will soon be ready to cut. A good 
rain would be in order for all growing 
crops. Cherries are a big crop; all women 
folks busy canning. Berry crop needs 
rain. Blackberries winter killed badly 
and crop will be reduced.—C. L. Duncan. 
Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, June 
21 storm Sunday night, consisting of 
hail, rain and wind, did a vast amount of 
damage, especially the hail, Corn is most- 
ly plowed over the second time. Winter 


wheat is bothered some with the fly. Al- 
falfa almost ready to be cut the second 
tirne. Clover a good crop. Pastures are 
good Not many fat cattle left W. J. 
Adams. 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, June 23.—No 
rain since April 10; a few light showers 
off and on, only wet the top a little. Ev- 
erything is standing the dry weather very 


well except pastures, small grain and mea- 





dows—the older the meadows the poorer 
the grass Hay will be from one-third to 
two-thirds of a crop. Pastures as short 
as the middle of August. Small grain very 
short; heads with very few kernels in 
ther from one-half to two-thirds of a 
crop. Corn looks good, but is very un- 
even and small for this time of year. Corn 


will stand the drouth three 
suffering much.—C,. A, P. 


weeks without 


MISSOURI 


County 23 


Mo., June 23.— 

finished, Chinch 
damaged the wheat 
greatly. Some fields not worth cutting. 
Corn needing rain. Some corn fields bad- 
ly infested with chinch bugs. Clover cut- 
ting nearly finished; the crop was the best 
we have had for years. Timothy hay will 


Randolph 
Wheat cutting 
and hot winds 


(n) 


about 








be ripe in about ten days.—W. H. Bagby. 
falls County, (e) Mo., June 22.—It is 
very dry, having had practically no rain 


Since corn planting. Corn is growing 
With the ground in good shape from roll- 
ing and cultivating Wheat is being cut, 
but is not so good as was expected. Oats 
ire headed out and very short; may not 
be able to cut them. Haying begins next 


week. Eggs 18 cents, hens 19 cents, springs 





35 cents.—Lester A. Houston. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., June 2: 
Fine corn weather. It is hot. Oats will 
be short. Had a good rain the night of 
the 18th. Commenced cutting wheat. Has 
been hot for the wheat and oats. Corn 
mostly clean. Stock doing well. Plenty 


of pasture grass, but meadows are light. 


Butter-fat 30 cents, eggs 17 cents, hens 
17 cents, springs 25 cents. A good deal 
of stock being shipped, mostly in good 
Shape. Need rain.—S. Meredith. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Pembina County, (ne) N. Dak., June 


16.—Plenty of moisture the last two weeks. 
First cutting of sweet c lover and alfalfa 
ready and some cut. Pig crop not as large 
as other years. Some report big losses. 
Corn and potatoes coming along finely. 

20 cents, butter 40 cents, cream 32 
cents.—Walter C. Moris, 


bountiful” 











(17) 801 








Recent Public Sales 


MILLER & SONS HAVE GOOD 
SHORTHORN SALE 


The Shorthorn sale held by Jos. Miller 
& Sons, Granger, Mo., June 16, was at- 
tended by one of the largest sale crowds 
of the season, the large attendance plainly 
indicating the poularity of this reliable, 
successful firm of Shorthorn breeders and 
exhibitors, and the strong demand for the 
kind of Shorthorns the Millers raise. Con- 
sidering the depression we have been go- 
ing thru, the prices received were quite 
satisfactory, being profitable to the sell- 
ers, with the buyers getting good values. 
The females made an average of $360, 
with a top price of $1,000. The nine bulls 
cataloged made an average of better than 
$320, with a $600 top. The roan January 
yearling, Oakdale Justice, sired by Vil- 
lager’s King and belonging to the Miller 


JOS. 








Jealousy family, was the top bull and 
sold to A. T. Jones & Son, of Lverly, Ia. 
The top female was the roan Rosewood 
cow, Oakdale Rosewood, with a red heifer 
calf at foot by Villager’s King. She went 
to the herd of J. H. Degginger, Albany, 
Mo. Mr. Degginger also got the roan 
year-old heifer, Rosewood, of the same 
fami! at $¢ Prominent among the 





buyers was S. P. Emmons, of Mexico, Mo., 
one of the state’s pioneer Shorthorn breed- 
Maid heifer, 


ers. He got the good Gipsy L 

Gipsy Maid 12th, by Villager’s King, at 
$650; also the Rosewood heifer, Rosewood 
65th, at $400. W. R. Turner, of Shelby- 
ville, Mo., was another old-time Missouri 


breeder who was a good buyer. The well- 
known firm of W. C. Prewitt & Son, 
Clarksville, Mo., was among other buyers 
of tops, and some of the best went to home 
buyers, as the list of sales will show. High 
tribute was paid the Millers in the opening 



















talks by Colonel Kraschel, Professor Co- 
chel and Mr. D. C. Patten. Following is 
a partial list of sales: 
BULLS 

Oakdale Nominee, Nov., '20; W. R. 

Turner & Son, Shelbyville, rm oy 43 
Oakdale Justice, Jan., ‘21; A. T. 

Jones & Son, Everly, lowa ‘eo 600 
Oakdale King 4th, June, ‘21; Byrne 

Bros., Baring, Mo. .....sccceceses 200 
Oakdale Pride, Feb., ‘21; Louie 

Scheetz, Belle Plaine SOW < <é55.5% 500 
Oakdale Ruler, Apr Ba? 3. Sa Witt, = 

Granger, Mo. 2... 20. ccccccccescecs 250 
Oakdale Radiant, Sept., '20; G. G «© 

Evans, Granger, Mo. .. 550 

FEMALES 

Oakdale Augusta llth, Oct., °20; J aS 

F. Richards & Son, Bevier, Mo..... $50 
Oakdale Augusta 10th, Apr., '20 (and 

b. calf)..; H. L. Burgess, Chel- 

Oe. CO, 2c cbsavdwnserncsencecess 390 
Oakdale Augusta 8th, Feb., '20; Boyd 

& Dawson, Paris, Mo. .........- 440 
Rosewood 122d, June, ’21; J. H. Deg- 7 

ginger, Albany, Mo. ......«.-: ee 625 
Oakdale Rosewood, Jan., ‘17 (and h. 

calf); J. H. Degginger .......-see6 1,000 
Rosewood 65th, Nov., °18; S. P. Em- 

mons & Son, Mexico, Mo. ........ 400 
Gipsy Maid 12th, Oct., ‘20; S. P. % 

Emmons & Son ........ccscecseoes 650 
Queen's Bess, May, '20; W. C. Prew- oF 

itt & Sons, Clarksville, Mo........ 435 
Cumberland Bess 4th, Jan., '20; Hop- 

ley Stock Farm, Atlantic, lowa... 230 
Cumberland Queen, Dec., ‘16 (and b. 

calf): Geo. Blattner, Wyconda, Mo. 350 
Cumberland Queen 2d; T. A. Oldham, 

Eddyville, 1oW@ .....cccccccececoes 375 
Cumberland Bess 4th, Oct., ‘18; E 

M. Jones & Son, Granger, Mo..... 510 
Lady Cumberland 5th, July, ‘20; W. . 

R. Turner & Son ... 275 
Princess Cumberland, . 

M. Jones & Son : 270 
toyal Princess 2d, Jan ? 

ene? er eS er 215 
Lady Dorothy, Nov., 

calf); H. i. Burgess ......6.. ree 280 
Susan's Queen, July, *20; Geo, Blatt- 

ner Gepiecs “e amine wanna 230 
Semstress dale, July, ‘20; R. D. 

French ee re, Are 200 
Golden Secret 3d, Oct 19; Boyd & 

TOO oo 60.ka00 <a 0 cece ae foxes: aon 
Oakdale Broadhooks 3d, J. L. Witt.. 310 
65th Duchess of Gloster, May, ‘21; T. : 

i CORTES, a5 nbc onwseed etmeedeces.ts 200 
Oakdale Lavender, Jan., ‘21; S. & 

H. E. Hazen, Denmark, Iowa...... 355 

TOW’S HEREFORD SALE 

Obe of the largest crowds that has been 
seen at a pure-bred cattle sale this year 
attended the Hereford sale held by Cyrus 
A. Tow, Norway, lowa, June 14. Mr. 


widely known and popular, the 
included a many of his 
friends who are not breeders of Here- 
fords. A few of the best cattle went to 
buyers outside the state. The Ken Caryl 
Ranch, of Denver, Colo., got the top of 
the sale, Ruby Beau Donald, a show heif- 
er, at $750. Disturber’s Lass 4th, another 


Tow being 


big crowd good 


show heifer, sold to Colonel Taylor, of 
Kentucky, at $625. Most of the cattle sold 
at very moderate prices and a number 


went to buyers in Mr. Tow’s community. 








The top price for bulls was $320, this price 

being paid by Omer Scebig, of Walford, 

Iowa, for Beau Standard Ist, a top son 

of Standard 6th. The bulls sold cheap and 

buyers of both bulls and females got bar- 

gains. Fifty head were sold, the 

being a little better than $170. 

and Deem were the auctioneers 

of those selling at 50 and over follows: 

FiSMALES 

Gwendoline 47th, Feb., ‘'11; Tuttle 
Bros., Norway, Iowa ....cccccccscces $200 

Annie, May, °13; Wm. Jones, Traer, 
Re bawors 6 surenesses wis sido a atin aa 180 

Zuma’'s Babe 5th, Apr., °14; Ivor Lortz 
Williamsburg, Towa ...........e00. 160 

Lady French 3d, Apr., (and h. 
calf); John Kilberger, Fairfax, Ia.. 200 

Actress 6th, July, ‘17 (and b. calf); 
OS ele oak enceesns <%s <a 

Perfect May 15th, Mar., '17; Frank 
Graber, Fairfax, Iowa .. ......... . 210 

Perfect June 5th, Jan., ‘17 (and b. 
calf); Van Natta & Murdock, Lafay- 
NE neat edu Viewihe an seo 60. Ks 185 


Lady Disturber 6th, Mar., °18: John 
cn ee. Sera — 


{ 








Lottie 2d, April, ‘18 (and b. calf); 
Van Natta & Murdock ............. 160 
Charm Defender, Jan., ‘18 (and b. 
calf); Frank Graber .......2...-e0:. 195 
Miss Lee 3d, Jan., '18; John Kilberger 170 
Ruby Beau Donald, Apr., ‘18; Ken 
Caryl Ranch, Denver, Colo......... 750 
Disturber’s Lassie 4th, Nov., '19; Col. 
Taylor, Kentucky .......cccccsseees 625 
Charming Fairfax 2d, Dec., '19; A. M. 
Winget, Ames; IOWA <.o.c0 000s 0ceesss 150 
Miss Gleed, Nov., 19; A. M. Finchal.. 160 
Miss Anabel, Sept., '19; Tuttle Bros... 175 
Mischievous, Dec., '20; Van Natta & 
EE ince chances Steer conan tseeys 300 
Lady Zuna, Jan., '20; W. E. Dennis 
North English, Towa ...........e.+. 165 
Standard Lady Dee, Sept., ‘21; R. S. 
Davis, Clayton, Th. ...cscccces sowsen 305 
BULL 
Beau Standard ist. Nov., °’20; Omer : 
nie aceences 32K 


Scebig, Walford, lowa 





SHORTHORN SALE 

A large delegation of buyers and bid- 
ders was in attendance at the Shorthorn 
sale held by Messrs. Cahill Bros., of Rock- 
ford, lowa, June 21. The offering was 
the product almost in its entirety of 
Messrs. Cahill and comprised young cat- 
tle, generally speaking. The cattle were 
presented in good business form, yet a lit- 
tle more flesh would undoubtedly have 
added to the selling price The buyers 
were largely new men in the bu siness, and 
from the class of cattle they secured there 


CAHILL BROS.’ 


undoubtedly will be some good herds 
broyght into existence. The top of the 
sale was Victoria Belle,, a Cruickshank 
Victoria descending from the Lind im- 
portation, whose ancestors as well as 
herself, possessed recognized merit She 
became the property of Blair Bros., of 
Dayton, Iowa, at $600. Two of the good 
Kilblean Beauty cows were added to their 
list also at $360 and $220. The average 
on the thirty-seven head sold was $168.85. 
The bull, Archer's Supreme, sold at a 
sacrifice. He was a bull qualified for a 
position in a leading herd. His selling 
price of $200 indicated that no apprecia- 
tive bull buyers were persent A list of 


sales follows: 

FEMALES 
Apr., '16; Blair Bros., 

. $360 


Archer's Acorn, 
Dayton, Iowa 


























Archer's Wreath, Jan., ‘18; EK. E. Ow- 
ens, Williamsburg, lowa a --.- 400 
Archer's Blossom, Feb., 18 Blair 
ER <u t000h0eesedsnaueeiseoen sauce 220 
Archer’s Secret, Sept., 21 a 
Owens . a NeW V ess b30m dad 115 
Archers’ Queen, Sept., *: Geo Knute- 
son, Clutier, Iowa ...... ato Dilated: ee, 
Archer's Dolly, Apr., 17 (and h. calf); 
muay Miller, Britt, ToWe....é6<<<sseae 220 
Queen Bess 3d, Aug., ‘13 (and b. 
calf); Biederman Bros., Osage, Ia.. 140 
Queen Bess 44th, Sept., 19; Chumeley 
& Sigler, Indianola, Iowa .......... 50 
Cicely 2d, Sept., ‘17; Chas, Ewalt, 
TEE UNA nek ap eelaeeudeeeeenn 350 
Cicely, Sept., '16 (and b. calf); F. A. 
Masse, Rockford, lowa 
Clara Oakland, June, ‘17; 
Aylors, Clear Lake, Iowa .......... 200 
Butterfly Queen, Nov., '17; Charles 
ME Cains 044 ecdeab anes ou tansSwakaes 250 
Butterfly Queen 2d, Feb., °21; Rudy 
ee OPT ECO ee oe ne Peer << ae 
Victoria Belle, May 16; Blair Bros.. 600 
Victoria 12th, Sept., 9; F. A. Masse.. 105 
Victoria 56th, Oct., ’20; Rudy Miller.. 150 
Scottish Delle Jan., '18; Harry Hop- 
ey, Clear Lake, TOWR .i.cccésccces 115 
Scottish Lady 2d, Sept., Rogers 
& Aylors .. 100 
Scottish Flora 5th, Oct., ’20; E. E 
hte te CEL TOT OPCTT TPC re 170 
Kitty Marr 5th, Jan., ’21; Chas. Win- 
OTe, COTONE, TOUR 6.000 ccccvcsecses 100 
Morella, Feb., ‘18 (and b. ealf); Fred 
Sindt, Reinbeck, lowa ..... reer re 
Violet, Sept., ‘17; Edward Donnelly, 
ES, MINI. ca oc ce wad wanton aime 170 
Missie’s Pride 4th, Oct., "ESS ds Kd- 
son, Ionia, Iowa ........ ee ice Ban 
Miss S Pride 5th, Feb., ‘21; Bieder- 
man Eros es ii apesa cower Dae 
May Daisy 6th, Mar., '18; Rogers & 
7 ere eer Svawtacewe See 
Golden Lavender, June, '17; Biederman 
Bros. ee ee re eat ee ee eo. 126 
Lavender Secret, Sept., '18; F. M. F. 
Cerwinske, Rockford, Iowa ......... 120 
Lavender Phyllis, May, ‘17; Fred Sindt 105 
Royal Lady, May, ‘17; Biederman Bros. 130 
BULL 
Archer’s Supreme, Sept., °19; John 
Zook, Clear Lake, Yowa ..cccccccecs 200 


SUMMARY 
32 females sold for $5,712.50; aver., $178.50 
00; aver., 107.00 


5 bulls sold for 5 
37 head sold for 6,247.50; aver., 168.85 






McCRAY’S HEREFORDS MAKE $890 


AVERAGE 

Gov. Warren T. McCray, of Indiana, 
held his thirteenth annual sale of Here- 
ford cattle at Kentland, on June 7 The 
sale was a great success, good prices be- 
ing paid and a large crowd being in at- 
tendance. The four-year-old show bull, 
Duncan Fairfax, by Perfection Fairfax, 
sold to William Randolph Hearst for 
$4,000. Twelve bulls averaged $1,677. Mr. 
Hearst likewise topped the female offer- 
ing at $2,550, paying this price for the 
show heifer, 





Queen Farmer. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


LEON E. JOY 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
AMES, fOWA 


SHORTHORN BULLS 








Scotch and Scotch tepped. 





ned, white and roans. 
Business bulls at farmer’s prices. rf. mM. OF. 
CEKWINSKE, HKockford, lowa. 

%% pure, $6.00 bushel, 


sacks free, track Con- 
cordia Geo. Bowman, 


Alfalfa See Concordia, Kansas. 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















Do Not Buy Imitations 


Kovar name has been used i sell- 
ing imitation machines to the trade, 
DO NOT LET THEM FOOL YOU 
Kovar patented flexible frame dig- 
er is the only true bive land tiller 
‘ully guarenteed to destroy all foul 
rowths and cultivate the s< 
t possible producti: n pot 

Kovar diggers are worth 
price asked regardiess of what you 
can buy imitations for 


Time Terms on Satisfactory Reference 
Write for catalog. 24 sizes and reduced prices. 


JOS. J. KOVAR, OWATONNA, MINN. 





WE SAVE YOU AT LEAST 50% 


of Manufacturers List Price on Alt 
REPAIR PARTS 
Parts for every make of car, new or second hand. 
Our stock {ts complete. Buy from us and save 
money. Write us your needs, we'll quote prices. 
Mail orders shipped immedtately 
MIDWEST AUTO PARTS CO. 

















1518 W. Broadway, Councl!! Bluffs, lowa 
156 A F mear Wood Lake, 
cre arm Minn., ? mile to school, 
joining town, mostly all 











Ullable, black sell, slight 
ly rolling, good well, new windmill, fenced and cross- 
fenced, 7 room house, with cistern, cellar, screened - 
in porch and eleciric lighted, 2 barna, (one new), new 
hoghouse, new corn crib, granary and tuo! shed com- 
bined holding 6000 bu. corn and oats, chickeu bhonse, 
smoke house, 90 barrel supply tank, water piped to 
all main buildings, large implement shed and other 
bufidings, orchard, grove, grapevines in bearing. 
strawberry and raspberry beds. Ralse corn, alfalfa. 
and small grain, mall route, telephone. Sickness 
causing sale. $195.00 per acre. FRED La GUK, 
Wood Lake, Minnesota. 
oO to the death of my husband, 
I must sell my 160 acre farm, situated on mall 
route, 4 miles from town, 1¢ miles from school, in 
good communtty. About 120 acres under cultivation 
now, 15 more when tiled, 14 acres pasture, rest good 
meadow. Rolling nature black loam soil: nothing 
wet orsour. Complete set farm buildings, pasiure 
and yard fenced. Good for either stock or grain 
farming. We farmed it 17 years. A good farm at 
bargain. Was priced at 8210. For quick sale $175 
per acre, two-thirds down and terms.’ For particu 
Write Mrs. KM. K. Kvistad, Belview, Minn. 


REAL RANCH BARGAIN 


1 NEBRASKA 

9,040 acres, Cherry county, Neb.; switch or sta 
tion on ranch; 2 sets of improvements; cuts 1,800 
tons of hay; plenty of water and spring creek; 
fenced and cross-fenced; owner has operated for 
about 30 years, quitting for good; sel! for #10 an 
acre, haif cash, balance 5 years at 6% ; possession 
atonce. Write for full information 


S. 0. Nordquist, 322 Neville Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Wanted—D 
Wisconsin's Largest Colonization Co, 
We place men on new Wisconsin cut-over farms, 

give them land, bulidings, stock, tools, etc. on a pay 

ment of $300 to 8750 down and 30 years to pay; joan 
them money while developing their farms. Fastest 
growing district in Wisconsin, best soll, close to rall- 
road and markets. Salesman must have car, be re. 
liable, well acquainted and handle sub-agenis. Com- 
mission basis. Two excursions monthly, homeseek- 
ers’ rates. Big money in this for workers. Address 
WISCONSIN COLONIZATION CO. 
BA-201 Plymouth Bidg, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















ns SALE! My 160 Acre Farm. Extra 
fine grove, fine apple orchard, new nine-room 
house, full basement. barn 30x50, good corncrib and 
henhouse, good garage, Lhogbarn, grapary and other 
buildings, good well and well house, low land tiled, 
135 acres under cultivation, the rest pasture and hay- 
land, which can be cultivated if wanted 34 miles 
from town. A fine farm, will give a good bargain 
Can give possession any time. Write for price and 
other information. Emil Busiahn, Wood 
Lake, Wellow Medicine County, Minn. 





oa a . jonimenstieentessiieipaladigas 

Dairy and Stock Farm 
FOR SALE 

2500 acres, located on the Sunny Side of Clover- 

land, Whitney. Menominee Co., Michigan. 


soil; exceptionally fine buildings, in good 
two silos, electric lights, plenty of water 


Good 
repair; 
complete 


farming equipment; ©. & W. station, stock yards 
and spur tracks; paved road; school Additienal 
lands can be included. Forty minutes drive from 
Escanaba. Price reasonable. Address 


NATIONAL POLE CO.. 


ESCA 





NABA, MICH. 


oS FARM in German community, 34 
Od miles to town; black loam, clay subsoil: 9000 
ft. tiling, good Page fencing, large, good bulidings, 
large grove, fine orchard; 24 miles to church: 7 A. 
corn, 170 A. small gratin, bal. In pasture and meadow ; 
full set of machinery, 8 horses, 8 m!lk cows, 48 sheep, 
100 pigs; €175 per acre, if taken before July 15, 1922 
Terms easy at 5%. J.C. REDETZMKK, ow ner, 


Woed Lake, Mi 
MONTANA Irrigated Farm—240 acres. ad 
joining county seat town: all advan 
tages; fine modern improvements; 25 James stanch- 
fons; milking machines; cuts 200 tons alfalfa and 
other tame hay; running water; income last year, 
$6,000. Price $100 per acre, including crops. Write 
owner, MARK HUNT, White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 


Wisconsin Selected Cut-Over Lands 


in large or small tracts at prices and terms to 
enable purchaser with smal! means to have a farm 
home. Also beautiful locations for summer homes 
on Eau Claire lakes; excellent fishing. HOME- 
SEEKERS LAND COMPANY, Stillwater, Minn. 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 
\ lands. Low prices, very easy terms Exchanges 
made. Send fer booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


Price and terms. Write 
A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 





| gear empmmraggig | farms for sale direct from 
owners. No commission. Write what you 
want. J. F. DELONG, Lamberton, Minn. 





_— S8AL.E CH EA P—‘60-acre farm, improved, 

good bulidings; Polk county, near Creokston, 

Minn. Also 160-acre farm without buildings. Both 

in famous Red River Valley Polk County 

State Bank, Creokston, Minn. 

1 16 ACRES highly improved dairy farm. ad- 
joining Manly; with cattle, bogs, borses, 


machinery. For sale by owner,.E V. FRANKE, 
Mason City, lowa. 


NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Inc. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. . 
Has the bargains. Write for particulars. 
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MARKETS 








CHICAGO GRAIN 


HAY—No. 1 


FARM GRAIN PRICES 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


FUTURES—July 


RAILROAD RATES 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages 


COST OF LIVING—The« 


FARM LAND 


General — Outlook 





THE PRE-WAR RMAL METHOD 
We til old to e tl n order 
to jude pr ‘ we must know norn l re 
lationships For instance he pre-war 
normal pr e of corr oO lowa farms tt 

rd week in June was 61.4 cent where 
as now t cent or, ther oO 
corn i now 84 per cent of pre-war 
But altho corn on lowa farr j elling 
for 84 per cent of pre war normal price, 
freight rates on corn are 149 per cent of 
pre-war Eventually freight rates and 
cor price must corne closer towether 
CATTLE—i,300-pound fat cattle are now 

112 per cent of pre-war normal, as com 

I fy 
pared with 113 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 110 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 95 per cent for canners and 
cutters 
HOGS—Heavy hogs are 131 per cent, light 
I 

hogs 132 per cent, pigs 132 per cent and 

packing sows 113 per cent of pre-war 

normal 
SHEEP—Lambs are 161 per cent. 


WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 41% cents at Boston is 140 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 15% cents 
are 100 per cent of pre-war normal. 

—Corn is 90 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 74 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 101 per cent, and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 108 per cent On March 1, 
1922, wheat stocks on farms were 88 per 
cent of normal, oats stocks 85 per cent 


and corn stocks 130 per cent 


MILL-FEEDS—Coitonseed meal is 158 per 


oil meal 156 per 
cent, and 


cent of pre-war normal 
cent brown shorts $2 per 
bran 74 per cent. 

alfalfa is 93 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 123 per cent. 
fecause of high 
terminal market prices are 
therefore local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. lowa elevators quoted 
about 51 week, or 
only 84 per cent of pre-war normal, 
Oats at lowa elevators were 29% cents, 
or 70 per cent of pre-war normal. At 
terminal markets corn is 90 per cent and 
oats 74 per cent of pre-war normal. The 


freight rates, 


deceptive, and we quote 


cents for corn last 


railroads and railroad workmen are still 
charging war-time rates for their serv- 
ices, but the farmer receives scarcely 


pre-war normal for the labor which he 
sells in the form of grain 

Butter is 
133 per cent, eggs are 105 per cent, 
ton is 160 per cent, and clover seed at 
$13.00 per bushel at Toledo is 147 per 


cent 


cot- 


PROVISIONS—Lard is 106 per cent of pre- 


rib sides are 115 per cent, 
cent and 
Packers 
higher 
money 


war normal, 
smoked bacon is 144 per 
ham is 206 per cent 
continue to make money on the 
grades of pork products and los« 
on the lower grades. 

corn is 88 per cent of 
normal, September corn is 91 
per cent, December corn is 104 per cent; 
July oats are 76 ped cent, September 
oats are 88 per cent, December oats are 
cent; July wheat is 98 per cent, 
September wheat is 102 per cent, De- 
wheat is 105 per cent; July lard 
September lard is 105 
per cent. January lard is 97 per cent; 
July sides are 111 per cent, September 
sides are 110 per cent On the basis of 
September lard, heavy hogs at Chicago 
next September will sell at $8.47 On 
the basis of September ribs sides they 
will sell at $8.87. Actual hog prices in 
September probably will be higher than 
this because of the good domestic de- 
mand for cured hog meats. 

Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman, beginning with 
July 1, 1922, will be getting about $1,500 
a year, as compared with $800 in 1914, 
or about 188 per cent of pre-war nor- 
mal. 


smoked 


pre-war 


93 per 


cember 


is 106 per cent, 


Pig-iron is 


142 per cent of pre-war, coke is 217 per 


cent, copper 84 per cent, petroleum 188 
per cent, lumber 145 per cent, Portland 
cement 206 per cent. 


of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 


per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 120 per cent of pre-war Farm- 


been more nearly 
wages of union labor. 


hand wages have 
deflated than the 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 


York factory wages are 190 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal. 
cost of living 
now averages about 160 per cent of pre- 
war normal 

Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
sales, but it seems that has been a de- 
cline of 25 per cent from the high point 
of early 1920 


BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 


June were 8 


pounds for the 
compared with 11,933,000 pounds the 
before and 16,2 
week last 


Med. and heavy wt. 


Yearling wethers, 





classes of live stock are 
erage of prices 








New York City for the 
were 176 per cent 
MISCELLANEOUS—FEarly in May 


n prices as reflected 


month of May 


Amer- 
Brad- 
street's index number, were 132 per cent 
Dun's index 


I 
of pre-war. number was 


cent There is now in circu- 
n the United States 142 pet 
much money per 


capita as 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


B r creamery extras, a week 
36. week before 354 cheddar cheese, 
la eek 1814 week before 17%4<« eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 21%4c, week before 
out ducks last week 20c, week before 
2% hens, heavy fancy, last week 23%¢c, 

eek befor 23 te 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
The exports of lard the second week in 


781,000 pounds, as compared 


with 7,028,000 pounds the week before 
and 14,939,000 pounds for the same week 
last year Exports of pork were 10,333,000 


June, as 
week 
same 


second week in 


65,000 pounds for the 
year. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE. 


| 
| 


a 
Be a 
| &]3 
@/8|2 
si 2/8 
§|6 3 
~ .. = 





beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime 


LAE WOE se cccseccess 9.17) 9.75] 9.20 
Week before. ........ 9.10) 9.53) 9.25 
Good 
Le WK ivasescwe | 8.68) 9.08! 8.53 
Week before ...... ° | 8.68) 8.98! 8.70 
Medium 
Le WE “cacnseneess } 8.13] 8.38! 7.70 
Week before ....... 8.25) 8.38) 8.13 
Common 
Last week ............) %.50) 7.53) 6.93 
were, De. - bidet os | 7.75) 7.63 »D 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down) 
Choice and prime— 
ROE MEE cscesexwssed | 9.00) 9.43) 9.17 
Week before ......e.e- | 9.13) 9.53) 9.30 
Medium and good 
LAB WOOK .cccccsccces | 8.38) 8.51) 8.00 
Week before ......... 8.44) 8.67] 8.34 
Common 
EG MO o5o30008050% | 7.13! 7.33] 6.70 
Week before ... es->» 7.60| 7.55] 7.38 
Butcher cattle 
Heifers 
a Se Pere ee | 6.63) 6.95) 6.63 
Week before ....scose | 7.08) 7.05) 6.95 
Cows 
East week ..cccccseces 5.25! 5.63] 4.95 
Week before ......<. §.75| 5.70) 5.30 
Bulls | 
COME WOO oc csv cveasees | 4.63) 5.13! 4.55 
Week before. ........ | 4.88) 5.43!) 4.57 
‘anner and cutter cows 
Last week ....ccccee. | 3.25] 3.38] 2.80 
Week before ......... 3.88) 3.45] 3.30 


Feeder steers 





Heavy ‘1,000 Ibs. up)- 
EE WR” csncscases | 6.80! 6.65! 6.95 
Week before ...... ..| 6.88] 6.85] 7.20 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs ‘ee 
RAE WOO. occcseceesss | 6.75!) 6.65] 7.00 
Week before ... .....| 6.88] 6.85) 7.80 
Stockers— 
Steers— 
TOBE WEEK 2 ccvcccecses { 6.63! 6.33! 6.13 
WOOK DOCOED wcccscces 6.75) 6.67) 6.88 
Cows and heifers 
OS aaa | 5 4.63) 4.55 
W eek _be fore . Trrerrrrr 1 5 | 5.00] 4.88 
HOGS. 

Heavy | (250 Ibs. | up) ! 
BM WUE a vectccscies | 9.95/10.50!10.08 
Week before. ........ }10.08/10.43!10.30 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 

Ns eee 110.15/10.65/10.43 
po) lg ee }10.20,10.55 10.45 

Light (150-2060 Ibs.) 
 , See |10.23/10.73/10.40 
Week before ......... 10.33/10.65!/10.48 


Light lights (130-150 Ibs. )— 


Last week ....0...0...).++++|10.55/10.33 





Veek before eocefeees + {10.50/10.33 
Smooth, heavy pac king | 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
SY ree | 9.13! 9.53! 8.88 
Week before .......+. | 9.50! 9.65! 9.13 
tough packing sows (200 | 
Ibs. up) | | | 
ef. ae ree | 8.75! 9.03] 8.63 
Week before ......... | 9.13) 9.18] 8.88 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 
= rere ieee | 9.88 
Week before eecccces ins ee | 9.95] 
Stock pigs 
Bie WE. siccessocies | 9.88]...../10.25 
WOOK. DOTOTO occc cadre BY oO 10.63 
SHEEP. 
zambs (84 lbs. down), | 
medium to prime— | | 
Ce MOO sc scentadves 11.80'12.33/11.38 
TM DUNO actavvcen 12.38!12.13/10.75 
Lambs, culls and common 
i SRE. nude cet en enn | 8.50! 8.75] 7.50 
Wee DORON cic cance 8.38) 8.25) 7.13 


medium 
to prime 





TOG WORE oc ccecsccecs | 9.13) 9.80) 8.63 
Week be fore han eneeee | 9.75] 9.63] 9.25 
Ewes, medium to choice 
Di ME .ctnsscccones 4.13! 4.88! 4.25 
Week before ......... | 4.13 4. 50| 4.13 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


quoted at an av- 
from common to choice. 
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ie Receipts and Prices 
The following table gives data as to pers 


and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from June 











Kansas City 


|\Chicago 





Chicago 
Receipts at 
11 markets 


_|Receipts at 
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January 13 to 20 




















Des Moines.* | 
Chicago. 


Milwaukee 
Minneap 


ay 25 to June Ww 


| Kansas City. | 


| 
| 
} 





| 








> ensuing week the 


eleven markets, and 2 
; If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 


539.000 hogs at the 


616,800 at the eleven markets. 
i r cent of the ten-year average, 
get $9.46 as the answer. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $13.74, 


SIOUX CITY STOCKER MARKET 


waiting stage at this time. 





1 Quotations | at Des Moines 

also some six weeks to two months ahead 
coming of range stock. 
natives coming 
ters at this time 
7 for the best in both light 


LIBERTY BONDS to market cen- 





at above $6.50 and 


$5 to $6 basis for 
s and heifers $3.50 to $4.50, 


stock steers, stock 


Par vaiue. 
Present 





scare as to drouth 





less there is relief in the way of rains and 
cooler temperature, 





CONTROLLING HAM SKIPPERS 
About $1,000,000 


The skipper is the 





the ham skipper. 
_ Maturity of L ibe rty Bonds—Se c cond 434s s 


1; third 44's mature Sept 


fourth 4%4’s mature June 15’ 1947, completed in twelve days in the summer, 


Fine wire screens, having at least thirty 
are advised for rooms 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. meshes to the inch, 








light-colored walls, 





hiding places for 


tions for fumigating infested rooms with 


Per cent of 


par. 


Department of Agriculture. 





Ty. 8. TESTING IN NEBRASKA 
A total of 35,459 herds of cattle. 
been seated for 
tuberculosis in Nebraska since 1918 when 
the work began under the state dairy law 
now provides that all 
animals from which milk or cream is sold 
» tested once a year. 

















undr the coéperative federal and state ac- 
There are now 168 ac- 
credited herds in the state and area test- 
i progress in eighteen counties. 
The percentage of reactors found since the 
work was begun is 3.6 per cent. Over $92,- 
000 in indefmnities has been paid. 


: credited herd plan 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is A 
» meal $38.45 in ton lots. 








City tankage is $85 in tem lots, 











